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For the Companion. 
LOST ON THE PRAIRIES. 


The horses generally used on the great Western 
prairies are commonly called bronchos, which term 
is derived, without doubt, from the Spanish adjec- 
tive bronco, signifying morose or stubborn. 

They are direct descendants of the mustangs, or 
wild horses, large droves of which are still to be 
seen in some sections; and they never seem to get 
over a strong inborn desire to be at liberty and 
roam untrammelled over the prairies, as 
have their ancestors for many genera- 
tions. 

Many cattle men have several hundreds 
of them, and turn them loose in winter, 
when they frequently join bands of wild 
horses, who have never felt the strong 
hand of the cow-boy; and become, be- 
fore they are recaptured, quite as wild as 
their companions, and have to be broken 
over again. 

Cow-boys who have handled them for 
years will tell you they cannot be de- 
pended upon in the least, and that they 
appear to rejoice in leaving their riders 
far out on the prairies, to walk home, or 
unable to do that, mayhap to dic there; 
in fact, they seem to be constantly on the 
lookout for an opportunity to escape. A 
peculiarity they have of ‘‘bucking” has 
been so often referred to as hardly to re- 
quire mention. 

Suffice it to say that when a broncho 
bucks, he does it apparently with his 
whole heart, and from a strong desire to 
rid himself of whatever may be on his 
back. 

The way in which he does it is to arch 
his back like a cat, spring perhaps three 
feet into the air,—it will seem much high- 
er if you happen to be on him,—and 
come down “stiff-legged,” with his fore 
feet well together and his nose between 
his fore legs. 

He will repeat this operation a hun- 
dred times in an incredibly short space 
of time, though the chances are, if you 
are not a superior horseman, that you 
will witness the last ninety-nine seated 
on the prairie! 

At the end of the performance he has, 
perhaps, freed himself of the saddle and 
gone—no one knows where! very possi- 
bly to join his untamed comrades! 

I never had much ambition as a horse-breaker ; 
in common Western parlance, I had not “lost 
any bucking horses” (7%. e., I was not hunting for 
any), and I always refused those that were offered 
to me that looked in the least as if they had this 
unpleasant trait. 

I could never find one too completely broken 
to suitme. I dreaded, if I may be. allowed the 
expression, being too completely broken myself. 
Whenever a broncho commenced to buck with me, 
I always felt as if I preferred walking; and the 
more speedily and easily I was permitted to alight, 
the more grateful I felt. 1 always felt that I pre- 
ferred to have some one ride him who was more 
familiar with ‘the ways of the country.” 

I was so situated on one occasion, however, that 
I was obliged to buy one, whose appearance did 
not at all suit me. 

I remarked that he had a peculiarly vicious eye, 
—he looked, as they say, very “ornery,”—and 
when I was informed that he had run, the previous 
year, with the wild horses, I was filled with direst 
torebodings. 

With commendable forethought, I induced a 
cow-boy to mount him first; but he soon alighted, 
—it was on a large cactus, if I remember,—and 
my new purchase was kindly lassoed by another 
cow-boy and brought back to camp. 

Cow-boy number one expressed himself quite 
forcibly ; said he’d break the plug, or break his 
neck,—there was a question in my mind which 
neck was most in danger,—and added that he 
guessed he was “cinched up [girthed] too tight.” 

I told him to exercise his own judgment in the 
premises, and that if he felt it necessary to carry 
out the latter part of his threat, I would try to 
bear it with resignation; though, being greatly in 
need of a horse, if he could instead make him de- 
cently tractable within thirty-six hours, he would 
earn my gratitude and what, strange to say, seemed 
tobe a creater inducement, the sum of five dollars. 

The next time he mounted he stayed on, for he 





used an old Spanish bit—a barbarous instrument 
of torture which, roughly grasped, will almost cut 
a horse’s tongue in two—and was by means of it 
able to keep the brute’s head in the air, and there- 
by prevent him from bucking. 

He worked over him all that afternoon and 
much of the next day, driving him very hard and 
punishing him with bit, spur and ‘quirt,”— 
small leather riding-whip, which all cow-boys 
have,—whenever he showed the least inclination 
to buck. 


When he brought him in that night, I quite pit- 
ied the poor brute,—the broncho, I mean,—for his 
sides were literally covered with foam and blood 
and blood was issuing from his mouth and nos- 
trils. 

I could not help rejoicing, however, at the change 
which had taken place in his eyes; they had lost 
their wild and vicious look, and become really 
quite lamb-like and reassuring,—an expression 
not unlike that common to mules, and which, I 
have been informed, is assumed by bronchos with 
a view to deceive the unwary and improve their 
opportunities for escape. 

I set out next morning, with fear and trembling, 
on a journey which I expected would take me at 
least three days, the distance being, as near as I 
could tell, about one hundred and twenty-five 
miles, and my destination, ‘‘a cattle-camp,” was 
quite near the central part of Wyoming. 

That night I passed at a cattle-ranch, thirty-five 
miles distant, my broncho having travelled very 
quietly during the day ; indeed, he seemed so com- 
pletely broken, in both body and spirit, that I had 
some difficulty in inducing him to make the dis- 
tance. 

He appeared brighter the next morning, how- 
ever, having feasted during the night on a remark- 
ably fine plot of “gramma” grass, which was 
plenty in the vicinity. 

The sun was just appearing above the horizon 
when I was again on my journey. The prospect 
before me was not, to say the least, very delight- 
ful; two days’ travel over the rolling prairies, 
with the extreme probability of not seeing a hu- 
man being during that time. But I knew there 
was no way to avoid it, and experience had taught 
me to accept the inevitable in plain’s life with con- 
siderable composure. 

Many dangers beset a traveller on such a jour- 
ney; but these are, in consideration, as nothing 
compared with its terrible monotony. With a sin- 
gle companion, even if it be a rough cow-boy, it 








is bearable; but alone, it is one of the most disa- 
greeable experiences in frontier life. 

I have no hesitation in saying that I have fre- 
quently waited several days, or gone many miles 
out of my way, for the companionship on a jour- 
ney of some of the roughest specimens of human- 
ity imaginable. 

With what delight a traveller hails any trifling 
incident that breaks the monotony of such a ride! 
Mayhap a jack-rabbit comes suddenly into view, 
soon disappearing in his burrow behind a sage- 





you the minute your back is turned. Or perhaps 
| he will politely ask a light for his cigarrito (tiene 
lumbre, seiior?), and as vou hand it to him, runa 
knite to the hilt in your side! 

If there is a more treacherous, murderously- 
inclined creature in this wide world than the aver- 
age Mexican, or “greaser,” one meets in some 
parts of the West and Spanish America, the writer 
knows not where he can be found. He will kill a 
stranger with as little compunction apparently as 
he would a chicken, if he thinks he can make a 
few dollars by it and escape detection. At least, 
I am quite sure he is never 
deterred from doing so by 





any scruples of conscience ; 
the only thing that worries 

















him is the fear of 
found out. 

A man of prominence is 
killed on the plains; the 
news goes like wildfire over 
the country, and there is 
much talk about ‘Western 
lawlessness ;” but few real- 
ize the number of men who 
are murdered in out-of-the- 
way places, whose fate is 
never known and whose 
bones are left to bleach in 
the sun. 

Nothing else occurred dur- 
ing the day worthy of men- 
tion; and at night I reached 
a laguna, or small prairie 
lake, on the banks of which 
I made my camp. 

I first unsaddled my 
horse, bathed his back, and 
picking out what seemed to 
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bush. 


madly across your path and disappear to the left. 
A coyote appears in the distance, and as you ap- 
proach, skulks slowly away, glancing over his 
shoulder now and then to see if you are within 
gun-shot. These are a few of the sights which 
beguile the traveller,—the most usual ones, I 
may say, — passing before him like a picture, and 
owing to the undulations of the prairie, soon van- 
ishing. 

I witnessed none of these sights on my second 
day’s journey. I hada much more exciting expe- 
rience: I met a man! a solitary horseman like 
myself. I mean like myself simply so far as be- 
ing solitary ; indeed, I may add, I should be very 
sorry to resemble him in any other particular. 

He was a Mexican, a villanous-looking person, 
mounted on a curiously-marked horse,—what the 
Mexicans call a pinto,—and when I first came in 
sight of him he was only a few hundred yards dis- 
tant. 

As he came up he saluted me very politely, 
“Como se va, senor?’ (How goes it, sir?) and we 


custom when travellers meet on the prairies; but 
open my coat and let him sce a Colt’s revolver in | 
my belt, toying, at the same time, with the handle 
of it. 

I made the interview as short as possible, taking 
care not to turn my back to him meanwhile; and 
I bade him good-day without regret and watched | 
him disappear without a sigh. 


more to be dreaded than an Indian. An Indian 
is anopenenemy. Youcan warn him to keep his 
distance; and if he does not heed the warning, 

you can at once “cut loose” on him; but a Mexi- 








Several antelopes, first seen on your right, | 
seem to take it into their stupid heads that you | 
, | are trying, in some way, to cut them off, and dash 


stopped and chatted for a few moments, as is the | 


I watched him closely, and took pains to throw | 


A Mexican on the prairies is, in my opinion, far 


be the best grazing-ground 
in the vicinity, staked him 
out with greatest care. I then built a small fire 
of sage brush and ‘buffalo chips,” as much for 
sociability as anything, for a camp does not seem 
acainp without a fire,—and warmed over some 
meat I had procured at my last stopping-place, 
and made some tea in a little iron-bottonred cup, 
my only cooking utensil. I had nothing else for 
supper but some dry bread. 

What if the meat had been kept a little too 
long? if the tea would have been better if the wa- 
ter of the Jaguna had net been so strongly impreg- 
nated with alkali? if the bread was so hard that 
I was obliged to soak it? I was, to use a com- 
mon Western expression, “as hungry as a she- 
wolf,” and it was some time before I was through, 
to use another Western expression, ‘packing 
chuck,” (2. e., eating.) 

I then renewed my fire—though such fuel as FE 
had will not blaze, it merely smoulders—and 
opening out my two blankets, stretched myself out 
onthem. By this time the sun had disappeared 
behind the horizon. 


“And o’er the lake, like benediction holy, 

The shadows of the e vening, cool and still, 

Spread dusky, brooding gleams, their quiet blending 
With those vague thoughts that haunt us when alone,’” 


If it is dismal to be alone on the prairies during 
the day, what, reader, do you imagine it is to be 
alone on them at night? It is an experience that 
few would care to go through with more tham 
once; but one that most travellers on the prairies 
are obliged to go through with very frequently. 

I slept but little that night, visiting my horse, 
at short intervals, to see if he was still securely 
fastened, and keeping the fire as bright as possible, 
for the night air was very chilly. 

The possibility of the Mexican turning back to 
follow me often occurred to me, too, and this 
thought was hardly calculated to induce the 
soundest slumber. 

Towards morning, however, “tired nature” as- 
serted her supremacy, and I slept soundly, not 
waking until the sun was several hours high. 

Hastily springing up, I noticed, with much sat- 
| isfaction, that my horse was still securely fastened, 
and apparently having at the time a morning 
doze, having eaten every blade of grass within 
reach of his lariat. 

I soon saddled him, being very careful not to 
“cinch” him too tightly, and “broke camp,” eat- 
ing my breakfast—what remained of the bread 
and meat—in the saddle. 
| I had ridden about two hours when, at my right, 

within a few hundred yards, I noticed an antelope, 
| quite evidently a doe. Instead of taking flight, 
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can will approach yon under the guise of friend- | she actually advanced towards me, trotting along 
ship, and if he thinks he ca escape detection, shoot | for a few feet, and then stopping to gaze at me, ap- 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 








parently in greatest astonishment. I expected to 
see her turn, at any moment, and vanish like a 
flash; but her curiosity was evidently not yet sat- 
isfied, and she continued to advance to within, 
perhaps, one hundred and fifty yards of me, when 
she again stopped. 

It was a most tempting shot, and, without think- 
ing of the possible consequences, I hastily dis- 
mounted, uncoiled my horse’s lariat, which was 
fastened on the front of the saddle, took a couple 
of turns with it around my left wrist, and moved 
off from my broncho, perhaps ten feet. The ante- 
lope did not move; and taking out my revolver, I 
took careful aim and fired. 

The next moment I was sprawling on the prairie, 
having been landed there, after two or three som- 
ersaults, with a lacerated wrist—while my bron- 
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and my heart went up in thanksgiving to the Giver 
of all good. 

I ate about half of my bread, and, after bathing 
my feet, which were quite swollen, threw myself 
on the ground and was soon asicep. 

I slept until sunrise, and awoke quite chilled, 
my clothes being saturated with the heavy dew 
which had fallen. 

I knew that I could not remain long at the wal- 
low without food; and concluded that I had bet- 
ter resume my journey as soon as possible. Be- 
fore leaving, however, I ripped out all four pockets 
of the canvas coat I wore, and filled them with 
water. 

Together they securely held about three quarts 
of the precious liquid, and I knew that this would 
be sufficient to last me for several days. 





cho was “‘*making tracks” over the prairie at a 
rapid rate. 

I thought no more of the antelope; and, picking 
myself up as quickly as possible, started in pur- 


suit. 

Iran at the top of my speed, as he had disap- | 
peared over one of the undulations of the prairie, | 
and soon brought him in sight again. He was 
running less rapidly, and soon, to my delight, 
stopped to graze. 1 “slowed down,” and soon ap- 
proached within a few hundred feet of him. 

No sooner had I done so than he kicked up his 
heels and started off again, stopping to graze per- 
haps a quarter of a mile distant. 

L again approached him very cautiously, but 
with exactly the same result. 

For fully tive miles I followed that broncho, 
never getting any nearer to him than perhaps one 
hundred fect; and I had given up all hopes of 
ever capturing him, when I noticed a change in 
his behavior. 

He stopped grazing, threw his head way up in 
the air, and gazed intently towards the West. I 
looked in that direction and discovered, perhaps 
two miles distant, a herd of about a dozen wild 
horses. My broncho evidently made up his mind 
what they were at the same time; and, neighing 
loudly, started towards them at the top of his 
speed, 

The herd caught sight of me at the same mo- 
ment, and darted away like the wind, soon disap- 
pearing from view, my broncho in hot pursuit. 

Che wild horses ran, I remember, in single file, 
and, with their long manes and tails flying in the | 
a beautiful sight, though one | 
which L was hardly, at the time, in a mood to ap- 


wind, presented 


preciate. 

Whether my droncho ever succeeded in overtak- 
ing his comrades, I never knew; I know merely 
that | never laid eyes on him, or any of my outfit, 
again. 

The first thing I he dashed 
and T made up my mind that I should never see 


did when away, 





him again, was to take an inventory of my pos- 
sessions. 

I had my belt the Colt’s revolver, fully 
loaded; halt-a-dozen extra cartridges; a sheath- 
knife, a piece of bread (which I had put in my 
pocket at the conclusion of my morning meal), a 
pipe, some tobacco, and last, but by no means 
least, about a dozen matches. 

I had not a drop of water, however, for my wa- 
ter-canteen was attached to my saddle; and, even 
then, I felt very thirsty after my long chase. 
Gladly would L have bartered for it my knife, pipe, 
tor | knew that with a little 
water and a revolver, [ could, if need be, probably 


in 


tobacco, and bread ; 


subsist for many days, even if I succeeded in kill- 
ing nothing more tempting than a prairie-dog, or 
one of the litthe owls which infest the prairie-dog 
“villages.” 

After taking account of stock, I set out in the 
direction I supposed the trail to be, walking at 
quite a moderate gait, for I wished to husband my 
strength as much as possible—well-knowing, if I 
did not do so, that the unusual exercise of walk- 
ing, as I had almost lived in the saddle for several 
months, would soon tire me out. 

What a to that walk! Stretched 
around me on every side, as far as the eye could 
reach, were the rolling prairies, looking like great, 
gray billows, with not a living thing in sight, and 
nothing larger than a sage-bush to break the mo- 
notony of the landscape. 

It seemed as if I were alone with Nature; and 
that I longed for other com- 


sameness 


I 
pany . 

How anxiously I climbed each little hillock, in 
hopes that I might catch a glimpse of my trail, or 
of some human being on the other side! and at 
each succeeding disappointment my heart sank 
still lower. : 

I was very tired, and my mouth was parched 
and dry; but I still plodded on, knowing it was 
my only hope. Night came on, but I did not 
stop. What was the use? What sort of a camp 
could J make ? 

The night was far advanced; it was, I should 
say, not fur from midnight, when suddenly—I 
could hardly believe my eyes at first—I saw, in 
front of me, a little pool of water, shining like 
molten silver in the moonlight—indeed, it shone, 
in my eyes, more like brightest diamonds. 

It was what is called “ta buffalo wallow”—a de- 
pression in the prairie, which retains a small 
quantity of rain-water, and in which a buffalo de- 
lights to roll—hence the name. 


must contess 








fave, had soon satisfied my thirst. What if the 


water was brackish—almost the color of coffee ? 
it was as nectar to my parched lips and throat, 


| from my swollen feet, but from severe pains in 


|to keep a very sharp look-out for game in the 


}expert in this useful domestic art. 


I walked, at first, with much difficulty, not only 


my limbs, the result of sleeping on the bare ground ; 
but, as the sun rose higher, I “limbered up,” so to 
speak, and walked much easier. 

About noon I stopped to rest, and took a small 
drink of water and finished my bread—resolving 


afternoon. 

I concluded that I had probably crossed the 
trail in the night, without noticing it; and that I 
had better keep as near as possible a southerly 
course, for I knew I was much more liable to meet 
some one in that direction. 

Late in the afternoon, just as the sun was set- 


pride to make “auldelaes look amaist as weel ’s 
the new;” and the gai yre renéw she would 
repair. cA" 
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WHAT THE TIDE WHISPERED. 


On the sandy shore I stood, Jookimg Seross the wide 
wide sea, 
And the swift tide in its tulness and strength whispered 


o me, 2 

A hundred centuries from this d: agen this shore, 

You will find me the same, rolling with unguieted 
roar. 

And as I stood listening, I saw in the distance a ship— 

Broken asunder and helpless, stranded high on a strip 

Of white sand, the plaything of wind and of wave, 

And I said, if my life had been there, there too I had 
found my grave, 

And the strong tide would not be whispering to me, 

In the uncertain, mysterious voice of the sea. 

—Mail. JESSIE EMILIE PIERCE. 


——————-$$§ > 
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For the Companion. 


KATIE WELLS’ DINNER PARTY. 

Mrs. Wells was in New York—if she had not 
been, this dinner party would never have come off. 
If Mr. Wells had brought three gentlemen to dine, 
without notice, she would have kept them waiting 
till they were ready to faint with hunger, till a 
handsome dinner had been prepared. 

But this day Mr. Wells had met three old col- 
lege friends, and, without thinking, he had asked 
them home to take “‘pot-luck” and have a quiet 
afternoon, and a Jong talk. 

Katie was painting very busily on a pretty set 
of dinner-cards, when her father came to her 
door, and explained, in rather an apologetic man- 





ting, I spied a cotton-tail rabbit, crouched behind 
a sage-bush, within twenty feet of me. 

I easily killed it with my revolver, and, with | 
great rejoicing, hung it on my back and kept on 
my way. At night I made a fire of “buffalo- | 
chips,” and roasted the rabbit in the embers. It | 
was not very palatable, for I had no salt to put 
on it; but I did not complain—indeed, I was 
hardly in a compiaining mood. 

I kept the fire up as well as possible during the 
night, warming myself frequently before it; and 
the next morning felt really quite strong and 
well. ; 

It was nearly noon, two days from the time my 
broncho had disappeared, when, glancing to the 
West, I discovered, about three miles distant, a 
large canvas-topped wagon, or “prairie schooner,” 
drawn by four mules, moving slowly over the 
prairies. How well I can realize the feelings of a 
shipwrecked mariner when he first catches a 
glimpse ofa distant sail! 

My heart thumped against my ribs most pain- 
fully, as I hastened towards it, now running, now 
walking rapidly, and occasionally discharging my 
revolver in the air. Now and then the wagon dis- 
appeared in a hollow, to reappear again in a few 
moments, and I came within perhaps half a mile 
of it, when it suddenly stopped—the occupants of 
it had evidently noticed me, for I soon saw two 
men jump to the ground, each with a rifle in his 
hand, and stand as if waiting for me to come up. 
I put away my revolver, and waved my handker- 
chief, which seemed to reassure them, for they 
put down their rifles and stood leaning on them 
as I came up. 

They were honest cattle-men, and listened to my 
story with much interest, kindly offering to take 
me to the ranch for which they were bound, and 
furnish me with a horse. I learned from them 
that I was then no more than fifteen miles from 
where I shot the antelope; from which I inferred 
that I had wandered about in a very circuitous 
manner. C. F. Davis. 

——+~@———— 


SKILL. 

Fitty years ago no American lady’s education 
was considered “finished” until she could darn 
and patch so as to be complimented by her grand- 
mother, whose years of practice had made her an 
Though a 
“lost art” in many of our families, it still flourish- 
es in Scotland. Her economical housewives are 
so proud of their conquests over the accidents 
which befall apparel, that in Aberdeen there was 
recently held an exhibition of work in patching 
and darning. 

Hundreds of articles were shown whose defects, 
if they had belonged to an ordinary American 
housewife, would have consigned them to the rag- 
bag. Yet so skilfully had they been patched or 
darned that their rents and holes were hidden 
from all eyes save the most prying. 


ner, about his friends who were at that moment 
taking off their coats in the hall. 

Katie rose to the occasion. 

“Oh, papa, dear, I’m glad you brought them. I 
can’t get up an elegant dinner on this short notice, 
but I'll do my best, and if things go wrong—which 
they won’t—I’ll imitate the lady who conversed so 
calmly on foreign flavors and acquired tastes that 
her guests thought the burned soup was a special 
dainty.” 

Mr. Wells was cheered by Katie’s manner, more 
than he would have been had he known there was 
only salt boiled codfish and potatoes for dinner! 

Katie put on a big apron and went to the kitchen 
—it was no strange place to her—to confer with the 
new Margaret. She soon inspired her. 

“Come, Margaret, let us see how good a dinner 
we can make out of nothing. Have we milk in 
the house ?” she said. 

“We've a quart and a pint and a sup over, miss.” 

“Then we'll put dinner off a little, and have po- 
tato soup. Mash about eight of these boiled po- 
tatoes, Margaret, and mix in enough milk to make 
it like soup, nearly a quart, I think. Beat a little 
butter in well, and salt and pepper it. I’ve broken 
two eggs into the tureen. Just before we sit down 
to the table, heat the soup and pour it on to the 
raw eggs, and stir thoroughly. 

‘“‘Now give me a platter and the boiled fish.” 
Katie built a wall of mashed potato, a finger high, 
round the platter, leaving the margin clear. The 
bones had all been picked from the fish. She now 
filled the space inside the. potato wall with it. 

After placing a thick layer of potato over the 
top, she smoothed the walls, and wet the whole 
lightly with milk. 

“Tt will take that twenty minutes to brown,” 
said Katie. ‘Now make a nice drawn-butter sauce, 
with plenty of nasturtium seeds, they are nicer 
than capers. Then dish the tomatoes and beets, 
and our dinner is ready.” 

Katie cut an egg which she had boiled when 
she first came down into smooth slices, and left 
them for Margaret to lay around the edge of the 
platter, with alternate slices of lemon, and sprigs 
of parsley. 

It only took a moment to lay nice little squares 
of bread in each napkin. A few geranium leaves 
and a bit of scarlet blossom in a glass vase gave 
“an air” toeverything. 

Then, of a sudden, Katie had a thought. How 
it would please her father if she should give his 
guests dinner-cards painted by her own hand! 
She chose four and called her father from the par- 
lor to ask the names of his friends. 

She flew up stairs, hurried on a pretty dress, 
and went, as composed and smiling, to be intro- 
duced to her guests, as if she had never seen the 
inside of a kitchen. 

In a few moments Margaret announced that din- 
ner was on the table. 

The soup was a success—Katie knew it would 
De. 
Then Margaret, in a large white apron, brought 


_ 





An India shawl was exhibited in which a long 
slit had been burned. So skilfully had the darn- 
ing been executed, and so faithfully the pattern 
followed, that at the distance of a yard no one 
could detect the place where the shawl had been 
repaired. 

In one of the swallow-tails of a fine dress-coat 
an envious nail had made a large rent. But only 
the keenest vision could discover the square patch 
inserted by the defttly-working fingers. Costly 
silken hose, in elaborate patterns, darned in a 
hundred places, were also shown. Yet the curi- 


were, looked again and again, to find their closest 
inspection defied. 

We have our virtues, but provident economy is 
not one of them. “This coat,” said a lady, as 





she handed a poor woman an old overcoat, “will 


| make your husband a good jacket.” 
I hastened to it, and, throwing myself on my | 


| “Thank you! but I don't know as I care to take 
jit. The fact is, I never could make over old 
| clothes,” was the answer, spoken withont the 
| slightest mortification, Yet it is a Scotch woman’s 








ous, intent upon discovering where the holes really 


|in the new dish. Mr. Wells looked sharply at it. 
| If it tasted as it looked, it would taste very good 
| indeed, he thought. Margaret passed the drawn 
| butter and currant-jelly, and every one ate heartily, 
for the very good reason that the dinner was de- 
| licious. 

Little goblets of lemonade were placed by each 
plate—rather sour lemonade—which is very ac- 
ceptable with salt cod-fish. 

The guests were charmed with the cards. They 
said they didn't need souvenirs of this pleasant 
dinner; but they should cherish the pretty tokens. 

Margaret had lighted the wood-fire in the libra- 
ry; and after dessert—which was only a dish of 
nicely cut and sugared oranges—the gentlemen 
settled themselves there for another chat, and 
sipped the coffee and ate the cake which Katie 
sent in to them. 

After they had gone, and Katie had seated her- 
self by her father, with her work, Mr. Wells 
thanked her for the pleasure she hod given him. 

“What was that nice browned dish, my dear?” 
he asked. 


| 


you taste 





“Why, father, it was cod-fish; didn’t 
it?” 

“Indeed I did, and I ate a hearty dinner, but I 
couldn’t believe it was cod-fish. I never saw a 
cod-fish dinner before that didn’t look doleful.” 

“It was invention did that, father,” said Katie, 
laughing. “It has been left for me to develope 
cod-fish into a dish that experts praise.” 

“It has been left for you to develope what might 
have been a discomfort and an annoyance to me, 
into a comfort and a pleasure. I have thoroughly 
enjoyed this day. I’ll put my card carefully away, 
and it shall always remind me what a thoughtful, 
sensible and smart little daughter I have,” said 
Mr. Wells. 

When Mrs. Wells heard of the party, she said 
she must hurry home, or those crazy people would 
be having a reception on a Monday morning; and 
she and her sister laughed and said, “Dinner- 
cards at a cod-fish dinner !” 

But the guests went home and told their daugh- 
ters what a very nice home-dinner Katie Wells 
gave them, without any apologies, in her mother's 
absence; and how tastefully the table was laid, 
and how gracefully she presided. 

One gentleman, whose daughters hardly knew 
there was a kitchen in the house, said, *‘I should 
be very proud if one of my girls was as accom- 
plished as Katie Wells.” 


<@> 
For the Companion. 


ADRIFT ON AN ICE-FIELD. 


IN THREE NUMBERS.—NO. 3. 


By Veasie Rowe. 
(Mate of the Schooner “Northern Harp.”) 


A Vessel Sighted. 

During the night the pack loosened and floated apart 
again; the wind had lulled towards morning, and al- 
most with the first dawn of day, we were wakened by 
a shout of “A vessel in sight!’ from Mat and Glode, 
who had gone out early to set another dead-fall. 

At this joyful cry we all ran ovt of the hut, when a 
vessel with one mast standing was pointed out to us, 
lying amidst a dense mass of ice-pans about a mile to 
eastward—as I reckoned. 

**It’s an abandoned schooner,” Glode said. ‘There’s 
no one on her deck; I’ve watched her these twenty 
minutes. She’r lost her foremast and her bowsprit.”’ 

Betwix. our berg and the dense mass of pack-ice in 
which the drifting vessel lay, there was a wide, open 
pond of nearly clear water. As day dawned, I saw 
that this open water was the centre of a vast eddy; 
and that the ice-pack on each side was moving in con- 
trary directions. The water looked turbid, and was 
streaked with lines of foam. Towards the centre, I 
could see that it was hollowed, like an enormous bowl. 

The shore cliffs were in sight, due south; and to the 
westward, I could on this morning, make out the 
mountains of Labrador; we were at the mouth of the 
narrow Straits of Belle Isle, between Newfoundland 
and Labrador; and I suppose that this great eddy was 
occasioned by the clogging of the Straits with ice and 
the suction of a current beneath it. The berg we were 
on was now moving along the west limb of the eddy; 
and the dismasted vessel was moving backward on the 
opposite limb of the maelstrom. 

I felt in doubt as to what was prudent to do, and 
took the opinion of the sailors. All but one of them 
were in favor of going to the vessel at all hazards— 
even if a raft had to be made of the broken timbers 
and cordage. 

But to put out on that wild, black, foam-streaked 
eddy, on a raft, seemed a perilous exploit; yet all set 
to work, and in an hour, a tolerably commodious and 
firmly lashed raft was built, on the shelving side of the 
berg, ready to push off into the sea. 


Our Perilous Raft-Voyage. 

It was not without the most serious misgivings that 
I gave the order to leave our hut on the ice and em- 
bark upon the raft. For bleak and bad as our situa- 
tion was, the low berg offered a stable abiding place. 
To leave it and put out on such black and agitated wa- 
ter was a hazardous expedient. Marty, accustomed to 
the looks of the sea all her life, shrank back, and clasp- 
ing her child more closely, begeed to remain on the 
berg. Even if we were able to cross the swirling ed- 
dies and reach the abandoned vessel, we knew not in 
what condition it might be, whether seaworthy or 
crushed by ice and leaking. 

Yet embark we did, taking all we had left of the 
bread and of the meat, and pushed recklessly off from 
the berg. 

And then began such a voyage asI hope never to 
make again. For we were scarcely off from the lee of 
the berg, when the swirl of the whirlpool caught the 
raft and bore us rapidly out and on with it; and it was 
far rougher than it had looked to be. Eddies, like 
boiling pots, opened all around. The raft was twisted 
and strained; it rocked and creaked, turning about 
first to right, then to left. 

With strips of boards for paddles, we worked with 
might and main to skirt the angry pool and cross to 
the ice-pack in which the vessel lay. But the trend 
and twist of the mae!strom was strongly toward the 
centre. Twice we were carried completely around in 
circles; and it was only after a most supreme effort, 
which taxed our strength to the utmost, that we forced 
the raft over to the pack of white ice-cakes which were 
moving slowly and grinding against each other. The 
danger of getting involved amidst them and crushed 
was imminent; and here, for more than an hour, we 
were in great jeopardy. 

The strain repeatedly broke the ropes which held 
the raft together, and but for dexterous work on the 
part of Mac and Glode, we would surely have gone to 
pieces. 

At length Mat Hildreth was landed ona pan, and 
jumping from cake to cake, reached the hull of the 
vessel. With what anxiety we waited his report of 
her condition, the reader can but faintly conjecture. 
Our lives were at stake. 

The noise of the ice was 80 great that Mat could not 





hati us from the deck of the vessel; bnt immediately 
he came back acroes the rocking pans, 
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“She's seen rough usage,”’ he said, ‘‘and she’s taken | 
some water. But 1 don’t think she’s bad sprung. It’s | 
a Norwegian brigantine, the Grettir of Stavenger. 
There’s a dead body on board, frozen!” 

Such being the state of the vessel, we did not scruple | 
to board her and take possession. But reaching the 
hulk, across the moving ice-cakes, proved a perilous 
matter. Glode and Mat, in endeavoring to carry Mar- 
ty from cake to cake, were twice in the water. The 
cakes, already broken into small fragments, tipped 
and rolled precariously. After much difficulty I took 
the child on board, having to cross a space two or three 
hundred yards in width, but had scarcely handed him up 
the side of the vessel when acry arose, back at the 
raft, that Lite Moncton had slipped betwixt two pans 
and sunk! 

We all ran back, but the twisting masses of ice had 
already shut together over our unfortunate shipmate. 
He was fetching over the cracker-barrel and two pike- 
poles. We thrust down poles and shoved the ice 
apart at length, but could discern no trace of him. Nor 
dared we delay long, for the whirlpool was growing 
stronger and the ice rocked and grated frightfully be- 
neath us. 

Aboard the Hulk. 
The raft was abandoned and soon went to pieces. 





Nor was our condition on the old ship a hopeful one. | 
The hulk was borne on with the ice and quite likely to 
be caught betwixt large bergs and crushed. But for | 
the present there was the shelter of the cabin and the 
galley, in the latter of which there was a stove and 
plenty of wood. The vessel had evidently been aban- 
doned in haste. Clothing, food, and all the implements 
of seal-hunting, along with a hundred or more frozen 
‘“‘skulps,” lay scattered about. There was a good stock 
of sea-stores below; one poor solitary cat was the only 
living object on board. 

The dead body was that of a middle-aged sailor. We 
lost no time in committing the remuins to the sea, and 
then set to work to clear away and rig a sail on the 
stump of a mast, hoping to be able to beat out of the 
pack. 

Thus far the morning had been calm, though the 
weather was thick and gloomy; but before noon the 
wind rose, and by three o’clock a tempest, with blind- 
ing snow, was blowing again. ‘These awful storms of 
snow-dust were a marked feature of the bitterly in- 
clement weather of this date. All that evening and 
night we drifted amidst the ice-pack. It was impossible 
to see for twenty yards from the brig; and the intense 
cold rendered it equally impossible to stand exposed 
to the wind. We kept the galley-stove hot, and resign- 
ing ourselves to the chances of the gale, made no effort 
to navigate the vessel. Above the how! and sifting of 
the storm, there resounded all night long the rumble 
and crash of the ice. The thumping and grinding 
against the side of the old hulk was continuous. 

Toward morning we were all roused up by a heavy 
blow against the ship’s bottom. 

“We've struck a ledge!’’ Glode exclaimed. 

Immediately the vessel careened far over on her side. 
Hurrying on deck, we found the ice-cakes piled up 
level with the bulwarks on each side. The whole mass 
appeared to be in motion, working ponderously and 
churning together. But it was still too dark to deter- 
mine anything as to our situation. At times the hull 
cracked and strained heavily. Several times, too, dur- 
ing the next hour we seemed to be moving with the 
ice; yet the general impression was that we were 
ashore, or had been ashore, on a reef. What was very 
strange, we found on going below that the water in the 
hold which had previously leaked in, had all run out ! 


Grand Phenomena, 

When at last day had dawned sufficiently to look 
about in the storm, it was a strange sight which met 
our eyes! We were ashore, close up under the cliffs, 
and not only on shore, but far up out of the water, in 
the midst of a vast bank of cake-ice which had been 
forced up from the sea, over the rocks, for a distance 
of at least a hundred feet from the water! 

Of the grandeur of the phenomenon presented I can 
scarcely hope to give the reader any adequate idea. 

On either hand, along shore, as far as we could see, 
an enormous bank of ice was pushed out, either from 
the force of the wind, or the violence of the great ed- 
dy and current setting into the straits. That force, 
whichever it were from, was still operating, for the ice, 
and with it the vessel, was in motion, making a noise 
like low thunder, with here and there a terrific crash. 
As irresistibly as if only a feather’s weight, the hull 
of the brigantine was borne along with it, and before 
ten o’clock our keel was thirty or forty feet above 
high water mark, and had been forced along to the very 
foot of the crags! 

And the gigantic force, still surging against the ice, 
shoved great “pans,” a hundred feet square and eight 
or ten feet in thickness, up against the cliffs, where 
they broke in pieces and came tumbling back. In this 
strife of the wrathful elements of ocean and air, our 
old hulk was but the veriest plaything. It was pushed 
on like a chip, and by nine in the morning we were 
chuck-a-block against the crags, half-buried in ice, 
which came sliding back on our deck. 

It was a comfort to have reached land, even in this 
unseamanlike fashion. 

I took the opinion of the crew as to what had best 
be done. 

“Start for home overland,” said Glode, without hes- 
itation. “This brig’s ‘scramed.’? Her bottom’s stove 
in. When the ice gives way, she’ll break her back over 
the rocks. She'll never swim in salt water again.” 

The others were of his mind to a man. 

No better plan seemed open to us; though I felt 
sure that neither Glode nor any of the rest preperly 
estimated the perils of a journey either along the coast 
or inland from the Straits of Belle Isle to White Bay, 
a distance of at least one hundred miles, through a 
tract of country almost entirely uninhabited, where, at 
this season of the year (March 16th), the snow lay ata 
depth of from three to five feet. 

Our resolution being taken, the day was spent in 
preparation for our land journey over snow and 
through the woods. For the transportation of Marty 
and the child, at such times as she might be unable to 
walk, and also of such articles and provisions as we 
judged it necessary to take from the brig, two sleds 
were made of deal plank and shod with flat hoop-iron. 

We took the precaution, moreover, of making each 
a pair of rude snowshoes for himself of thin boards, 
using old bootlegs for“the straps and toe-holds, A 
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hundred pounds of hard bread and about double that 
weight of meat was packed in coarse sacks made of 
sail-cloth. This formed the load of one sled. On the 
other was stowed our blankets, quilts and kitchen-gear, 
amidst which as cosy a nest for little Luc was made 
as the mixed nature of the load allowed. 


Our Journey Overland. 

Meantime the position of the Grettir in the ice-pack 
had not changed; another night was passed on board, 
and as soon as it was light next day (the 17th), baving 
effected a landing over the ice to the shore cliffs,—not 
without difficulty and some danger,—we bestowed our 
loads as snugly as possible on the sleds, then took up 
the lines, five men to each sled, and set off from the 
hulk, due south, over land. The solitary tabby cat 
was the only living creature left on the now twice- 
deserted brigantine. 

A few minutes’ walk sufficed to take us back from 
the shore among hills and cliffs where, as we had ex- 
pected, the snow lay to the depth of three or four feet; 
but the intense cold bad frozen it so stiff and hard that 
we walked on it as firmly as over ice, without our snow- 
shoes. 

From the vicinity of Cape Bauld southward for twen- 
ty or thirty miles the country is hilly, with many crags” 
and very little forest, save in some of the hollows, 
where there are stunted thickets of birch, fir and 
spruce. 

On our first night out we camped in one of these 


thickets of fir, and built a cor 
fortable ‘tilt’? of the boughs. 
Thus far we had seen no game, 
nor had we any weapon, save the 
axe, for securing any. Marty 
bore the day’s walk well, and lit- 
tle Luc seemed good-natured. We 
had come twelve or fifteen miles. 

During the following forenoon 
more and thicker copses of green 
firs were encountered; and by 
noon we had found it necessary 
to abandon the sleds. The pro- 
visions and blankets were made 
up into eight packs, and little Luc 
made a ninth burden for the ninth 
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had been broken into by cither the wolves, or bears, | raised by numbers of them rushing through the forest 


aud the deer killed. ‘lhe bare, freshly gnawed 
bones of not less than a dozen caribou lay scattered 
around, 

The deer, both caribou and common deer, with occa- 


winter, in these small ‘yards,’ for mutual protection 
and defence against wild beasts. Standing together in 
their “‘yard,” on the defensive, they will generally beat 
off a bear or a wolf-pack. 

Shortly after our noon-halt, a chorus of savage yells 
and yelps was heard, passing through the thick woods, 
at no great distance; and thenceforward, through the 
whole afternoon, howling and yelping was heard al- 
most constantly. Knowing the rabidly hungry condi- 
tion into which white bears and wolves often fall in 
these times of scarcity, our fears increased with every 
fresh outburst of yells; even little Luc began to cry, 
putting up his tiny hand and saying, ‘‘Oof! oof !" 
when the howling was heard. From the tracks, we 
saw that both bears and wolves were frequently cross- 
ing and recrossing our line of travel through the woods, 
sometimes one alone, but oftener eight or ten together. 


Our Stockade of Brush. 


By the next night our little party had grown so much 
alarmed, by howlings which we believed to be wolves, 
that we felled a high, dense hedge of firs and spruces 
all around our camp, inclosing a space sixty or seventy 
feet square. 





Mark, Lotte and Mac took it upon them- 


BESIEGED BY WOLVES. 


|a wolf leaping the hedge. 
sionally three or four moose, will band together in | 








man, though his mother insisted on taking him at in- | selves to keep awake and on the look-out, lest a pack | 


tervals. 

Thus far we had proceeded quietly on our journey, 
expecting little more than to endure a long, hard tramp, 
through a wild, snowy region of country; we little 
thought of what was before us. 

The sun shone upon the snow with a dazzling bright- 
ness, and we were cheered by it, although it supplied 
but little heat. The sight of scrub-bushes, too, was 
cheering; it indicated that forests were near, and in 
them we hoped to find fuel and shelter. The journey 
for a time presented less obstacles than we had ex- 
pected, and we hurried on in the hope of an easy es- 
cape. 

Fears of Wolves. 


As the afternoon advanced, the fir and spruce forest 
thickened; we were descending to lower ground which 
had more of the character of those great moss-swamps 
which form so large an area of the interior of our isl- 
and. 

About half an hour before camping, we crossed a 
singular trail through the forest, the more singular 
that it was the first trace of wild animals which had 
been seen since leaving the coast. Along a beaten 
path in the snow, eight or ten feet in width, were 
numerous white-bear tracks, and also tracks like those 
of a very large dog—as large as the palm of a man’s 
hand, or larger, with very long, wide-spread nails. 

The bears, we knew, had come down from the coast, 
from off the ice-fields, as they sometimes do when the 
seals disappear, to make a raid on the caribou “yards,” 
inland. And we now began to think of the fearful 
stories of those packs of immense wolves, called ‘‘Grif- 
fin wolves,” which in 1873 came down from out of the 
Labrador and for weeks ravaged the shores of Belle 
Isle, besieging the little fishing-stations, the people of 
which durst not stir out of their cabins during the en- 
tire month of July. Not less than twenty persons were 
reported to have been killed and eaten by these savage 
monsters. 

In size and ferocity these wolves were said to sur- 
pass any that had ever been seen or heard of in this 
part of the world. Reports had it, that they stood four 
feet in height and were six feet in length. A fisher- 
man at Battle Harbor told the writer that one which 
was shot near a fish-stage there was five feet in length, 
from its nose to the roots of its tail and very long- 
legged. 

We passed a very uneasy night, the more so, that at 


times a distant howling was thought to be heard. Our | 


entire lack of defensive, or offensive, weapons added 
to our apprehension. 

During the next day, many tracks were seen, both 
of bears and wolves; and at a little before noon, we 


of the hungry beasts should come upon us and throttle 
| us while we slept. 

At twelve o’clock when I waked, Mac said that they 
| had heard bears about the hedge and seen their eyes. 
| Towards morning we were all roused by a near and 
| very dismal howling. There seemed to be numbers 

of wolves around us; but our fire probably deterred 
them from coming close to the hedge. 
As we prepared breakfast, a korrible outcry began, 
| apparently just over a hill off to our right, and contin- 
| ued as if at one place for an hour or more. Our curi- 
osity being excited, Glode, Lotte and Mac armed them- 
selves each with a stout club, and leaving the brush- 
stockade, went to the top of the hill—half a mile per- 
haps—to see what forest tragedy wae being enacted. 

Beyond the hill lay a densely wooiled swamp, and 
within it, as nearly as they could determine, there was 
a deer “‘yard,”’ which the wolves and bears were at- 
tacking. For above the din of howls, yells and growl- 
ing, the crash of brush could be distinctly heard, with 
occasionally an angry “‘bleat,” as from caribou bucks, 
at bay. 

While they stood looking down on the swamp, a 
large gray wolf was suddenly discovered by Mat, stand- 
ing only afew rods away, watching them out of the 
corners of his sinister eyes. Lotte and Glode at once 
made a charge on him with their clubs. The brute ran 
off, howling. 

“We had better get to our camp,” Mat said; where- 
upon they started to go back, but had gone but a few 
rods when they heard numbers of wolves coming after 
them—rushing through the brush. They ran a few 
steps, then, fearing that they might be overtaken and 
overpowered, took refuge in a fir-tree, climbing quickly 
up one after another and getting out of sight among 
the boughs. Thirteen gray and brindled wolves—fero- 
cious-looking beasts—came dashing through the woods, 
and scurrying about here and there, ran off on their 
track, back te the top of the hill. There they set up a 
howl. 

The wolves did not return to the tree, and our boys 
presently took courage to get down and hurry to the 
camp. 

Besieged by Wolves. Homeward. 

I at once set to work to make our hedge higher and 
thicker; for we were clearly in the near vicinity of a 
numerous wolf-pack, which was hanging about the 
deer-yatds. Nor.did I dare set off from the shelter of 
our camp-fence, with Marty and the child, lest weapon- 
less as we were, we might be pursued and overborne. 
| From the howling and the general idea gained of their 
| numbers, I concluded that there was not less than a 
| hundred in the pack. Throughout the day we saw 





came to a deer “‘yard’’—as indicated by the deep paths | several of the fierce brutes sneaking through the 
in the snow, and bark gnawed from the trees--which | woods; and towards night a frightful commotion was 


| 








| yelling horribly, in full chase after a white bear. 


While attempting to fry meat early the following 
morning, a great scare was occasioned in our camp by 
The animal fell partly 
amidst the thick brush of the fence, and as it struggled 
there to get through it, Lotte and Glam beat it down 
with their clubs; and Glode, seizing the axe, succeeded 
in despatching it after many hard blows. While this 
fracas was going on, another wolf leaped up to get 
over, but tumbled back and scrambled out of the hedge 
on the outside. The fence was so high and thick that 
we had not seen them tiil they jumped—attracted, 
probably, by the smell of the meat. 

The one we had killed was a gray-and-brindled wolf, 
as large as the largest dog I have ever seen, even more 
muscular and having longer teeth, but very lean and 
gaunt. In truth, it was the image of rabidness and 
famine. We threw the carcass out, and that night 
either a bear, or its brother wolves, dragged it away. 

The next day and the day after, we remained shut 
up there in our hedged camp, wo//-bound, and not dar- 
ing to set off. Scarcely an hour passed that wolves 
did not make their appearance from some quarter; and 
it was not till the fifth day, that their horrid yellings 
ceased to be heard. Either from having exterminated 
the deer, or some other cause, the pack had gone away. 

I determined to wait one day longer, then go on our 
way; for our provisions were getting low again. 

On the afternoon of the fifth day, however, the re- 
ports of several guns were heard not very far off; and 
Lotte and Glode going off to reconnoitre, came back 
after an hour, with “Joe Henry,” “Jim,” and two 
other Micmac Indians, from Cat Cove, on White Bay. 
‘These hunters had come inland, in pursuit of deer, and 
had just shot a white bear, at a short distance from our 
camp. 

Happy, indeed, and very fortunate we felt ourselves 
to fall in with these friendly redskins. Under their 
guidance, we reached our homes at Chouse Brook on 
the Bay, two days later. And thus quietly, after many 
exciting perils, did our disastrous voyage terminate. 
Marty and little Lue were set down at the door of their 
own cot safeand in fair health. Alas, that it should 
be a desolate cottage to them in the eternal absence 
from it of our good and kindly Capt. Kilgore! 

Other desolate homes, too, were there in our hamlet, 
those of the nine brave boys who lost their lives in the 
ice. 

But home is home, even though desolate and stricken 
with disaster. We are trying to repair our losses and 
build another schooner; and in apology for this poor 
attempt at authorship, I may as well confess, that it 
has been in the hope of helping out our scanty stock 
of money a little, that T have lent so unaccustomed a 
hand as that of a fisherman to the task of writing out 
a narrative of our shipwreck in the ice. 
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For the Companion. 
RECALLED, 


And where have you been, aid whom to meet, 
That your face has grown 80 strangely sweet, 
That your patient lips and tender eyes 

Have a look so weirdly deep and wise? 

I watched you going from day te day, 

As we watch a vessel that ails away; 

1 felt that you must come back again, 

When my tears fell fast like autumn rain. 


I watched again as you came to me, 

But my eyes were dim, I could not see; 
When the fragile finger dropped its rings, 
I thought that your soul had taken wings. 


But now I know that you hear 
Ere they closed the gates of Paradise; 
I know the pain in my wild prayer’s breath 
Was mighty to bring you back from death. 
And sweet, fair mother, I hold you now 

With the chrism of angels on your brow; 

The soul's deep fragrance that round you lies 
Was cauglit from the fields of Paradise. 

It may be only a little while 

That you shall render me smile for smile; 

But my plaint is hushed since I see the grace 
That came when you looked on God, His face, 


rd my cries 





We thought you lovely before you went, 
With soul so pure anda heart content; 
But now—can it be that death will give 
This saintly sweetness and let you live? 


We clasp you close, and we smile to know 
That you cane again, though you came to go— 
And we bathe with tears tie feet that fell 

On the heavenly fields of Asphodel, 


I think that God must have left His kiss 
On a brow so calm and pure as this, 
And that to make us wise is why 

He called you, but did not let you die. 


JAMES BERRY BENSEL, 
+r 


For the Companion, 


HOLIDAY FROLICS OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
In Two Papers,—Paper 2. 

To the boys of fifty years ago, the day of days for 
fun and frolic was Training-Day, and to their fathers, 
who shouldered the musket or the broom-stick, it was 
much the same. Do we not still say of a person who 
is riotous or disorderly, that he is training ? 

It was far otherwise in the early day, when the mem- 
ory of the Pequot and King Philip’s Wars was fresh 
in the people’s minds, and every one vividly realized 
that at any moment the public safety might depend 
upon the concerted action of armed men. 

There were few exemptions then from military duty. 
The law ran that “all youths, from ten years old to the 
age of sixteen years, shall be instructed by some one 
of the officers of the band upon the usual training-day 
in the exercise of arms, as small guns, half-pikes, bows 
and arrows.” 

In those times of peril and alarm the soldiers, on 
training-day, were marched first of all to the front of 
the church, from the steps of which the minister of- 
fered a long prayer, well filled with Old Testament 
phrases breathing battle and defiance. The drill was 
strict and earnest, although doubtless the accoutre- 
ments and weapons had every quality except that of 
uniformity. 

A long peace, as Shakespeare remarked centuries 
ago, relaxes discipline, but bloody war restores it. For 
many years after the Revolution, Training-Day contin- 
ued to be a serious occasion, the dignity of which was 
enhanced by the presence of old soldiers, some with 
wooden legs, others wanting an arm, a few bearing 
scars upon the face, some with an ear gone, and occa- 
sionally one who had lost his health, or his mind, or 
both, in the Jersey prison-ships. <A real attempt was 
made by old officers to instruct the younger generation 
in the use of arms, 
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Need I say that in later times, Training Day be- 
Bands of music cousist- 
ing of seven bass drums and a fife, or of seven 
tites and a bass drum! Specimens of the uniforms 
of three wars figured on the field. Some privates 
brought a musket, with or without a bayonet, 
others a rifle, many a shot-gun, some only a ram- | 
rod, a walking-stick. Nothing was done 
except to eat too much dinner, and escape the 
fine. 

A few aged people remember when the first 
travelling circus went through New England, 
about the year 1810, composed chiefly of Italians, 
eight in They did not hurry 
along as now, staying only one day in each place. 


Came 


a mere burlesque ? 


several 


seven or number. 


HOLIDAY FAOLICB OF 


They remained a week or two in a large town, 
and built a rough edifice of boards, arranged like 
an old-fashioned theatre with boxes, pit and gal- 
lery. 

As there were no means of lighting an extempo- 
rized interior, the performances took place late in 
the afternoon. ‘lo heighten the effect, the mana- 
to invite young men noted 
for skillin horsemanship to share in the opening 
act. Local musicians furnished most of the mu- 


ger was accustomed 


sic. 

The imagine, 
divided the community into parties, one of which 
denounced the a low set of foreign- 
ers who ought not to be encouraged. 

Curiosity usually carried the day, as it is apt to 
do among the idle, and the house was well attended 
boxes one dollar, pit fitty cents, 
gallery twenty-five cents. After the performance 
of some music by a miscellaneous band, playing 

he bugle, violin, bass viol, flute or clarionct, be- 
hold eight horsemen dash into the ring 
and eclectrily 
ship! 

‘The feats of the circus followed, which differed 
from those of our day only in their simplicity. 
There was already the tumbler who leaped over 
six horses, and the fat woman, riding, who kept 
throwing off garment after garment, until she be- 
an elegant 


arrival of the circus, as we may 


pertormers as 


at high prices, 


seven or 


came 
lace. 

‘Lhe elements of amusement are few and simple, 
but the variations of the same are numberless. 
The fun of our ancestors seems to our fastidious 
minds to have been primitive, and sometimes a | 
little rough. Mr. H.C. mentions a great 
wedding feast at New London, at which the guests 


Lodge 


gave an extraordinary display of their endurance. 
Ninety-two ladies and gentlemen assembled on 
the day after the wedding, and never 
until they had danced ninety-two ji 
contra dances, forty-five minuets and seventeen 
Further south the festivities of a 
wedding were sometimes prolonged for two weeks, 
during which the gormandizing was something 
‘frighttul to read of. 

Mr. Josiah Quiney’s account of the “old Har- 
vard Tub” of a fire engine, represents the differ- 
ence between the good old time and the better new 
time. ‘The he tells us, 
the Tub, 
water a flower-bed, and it was the dear privilege 
of the students to “run with the machine” 
ever there was a fire near Cambridge. 

' 


gave over 
fifty-two 


gs 
BSs 


hornpipes. 


college, had long owned 


when- 
The fire-bell rings! The whole mass of stu- 
dents rush to their rooms pell-mell, and hurry in- 
to the most horrible and heterogeneous garments, 
hats in the last stages of dilapidation and coats of 


their grandfathers’ brought from home on pur- 
pose. The Tub is manned, and away goes the 


crowd of young firemen in the direction of 
tire. They seldom reached it! 


the 
“I cannot remember,” says the genial relater, 
“that we ever rendered the slightest assistance in 
extinguishing a fire. We commonly arrived after 
it was out, and we had an impudent way of leav- 
ing the Tub upon the ground, well knowing that 
the government would send for their property the 
next day.” 
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less, and it led to wild scenes of debauchery. 
tenacity, that it was long before the authorities 
could muster resolution to suppress it, and the 
good Mr. Quincy could not think of it without a 
pang of regret. 

“The students of to-day,” he remarks, 


by passing a current of electricity over the open 
burner. Standard clocks are run by electricity in 
| connection with observatory clocks. 

Fire-alarm systems depend almost wholly upon 
this agent. In many stores there is apparatus so 
designed that when the temperature in a room 


“have 







alarm is given at the central station. The opera- 
tor there, by the use of clectricity, rings the city 
bells so as to indicate to the firemen where the fire | 
is. 


reaches a certain point a circuit is broken and the | 
+| States. 


the people with feats of horseman- | 


cavalier all spangles and gold | 


an engine with about power enough to 


The Tnb was aterrible nuisance, perfectly use- | 







THE OLDEN TIME. 


| undoubtedly pleasures which a moral philosopher | 


would pronounce superior to the rude sports of 
their grandfathers. But for rough, tumultuous | 
fun, for a glorious abandonment of the irksome 
restraints of social life, they are (fortunately, of | 
course) more than sixty years too late. They | 
know not what it was to run to a fire with the old 
Harvard Tub.” JAMES PARTON. 


ad 
For the Companion. 


LOOK UP. 
Look up! As one on dizzy heights 
Looks never downward, lest he fall, 
So thou, ‘pon Pleasure’s artful wiles 
Gaze not, lest thou should’st forfeit all! 
With steadfast eye fixed where the sun 
Of Honor sheds his radiant ray, 
Unspotted tread life’s rugged road, 
A nobler soul with each new day! 
ELLIOTT PRESTON. 
——— +e 
ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. 

Few persons probably have an adequate idea of 
the advance which has been made in the applica- 
tion of electricity to the uses of modern society. 
For although most of these improvements are well 
known, yet it is only when they are grouped that 
the full extent of the progress is realized. 

First, and most important, is the telegraph, 
| which extends from the northern to the southern, 
} and from the eastern to the western hemispheres, 
and brings every part of the world within speaking 
| distance of every other. Over land and under sea 
| the wires are stretched, and our morning newspa- 
| per gives us the intelligence of the day before from 
every continent. 

Then there is the telephone, which serves the 
purpose of a speaking-tube from city to city and 
from house to house. Adapted to all lands and 
tongues, and capable of use by every person who 
can speak and hear, its use is already enormous, 
although not a decade has passed since it was 
made a practical instrument. 

During the same short period the problem of 
electric lighting has been solved. Certainly there 
is room for improvement, but the principles are 
known. All the large cities are adopting electric 
lights for their strects, and the use of small elec- 
tric lamps tor the lighting of dwelling houses is 
rapidly extending. The people are few who doubt 
that electricity is to furnish the light of the fu- 
ture. 

Closely connected with this is the new art of stor- 
ing electricity. It has become possible to carry 
about, in small compass, batteries which need only 
to be tapped to yield the force which will illuminate 
houses, railroad cars, or the interior of mines. In 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


steam, which must be manufactured when and 
where it is needed. 

Again, this same agent can be and is used in 
propelling railway trains. No railroad has yet 
| been built on which it is proposed permanently to 
use electricity as a motive power; but practical 
models have been constructed, and the day is not 
distant when this method of transporting our- 
selves and our goods will be in actual use. 

Such are the important uses of electricity, yet 
the catalogue is by no means exhausted. The 
agent is applied in a great variety of ways to the 
| accomplishment of little things. 
Every modern hotel fs wired for electric bells, 


this respect electricity is much the superior of 


Electricity is used tor burglar-alarms. It helps | 
the pilots of ocean-steainships to steer their ves- | 
sels. It is used in testing the perfection of various 
kinds of machinery. It has been employed with 
success in locating a bullet inside a human body, 
when it could not be found by the surgeon’s 
probe. 

This is by no means a complete list of the uses 
to which electricity has been put, but it shows not 
only what it does, but what the inventive science 
of the nineteenth century is likely to force it to do 
hereafter. 

In fact, it would be rash to think that there is 
any work which man requires to be done, and 
which the direct or indirect application of heat 
can now accomplish, that may not be done before | 
the close of this century by the agency of electric- 
it 





y: 

It presents the most attractive field for the exer- 
cise of inventive genius. The working of electric- 
ity is known in a way, but new discoveries re- 
garding it are made every day. And there is room 
for all who will study it, not only to discover new 
properties, but to find new ways in which those 
properties can be made useful to man. 


| 
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For the Companion. 
THE FALLING LEAF. 


Leaf, thou hast had thy day! 

Poor little trembler, flutiering to the ground, 
No longer on thy parent branch to stay 

Broken the slender cord that held thee bound. 


Gently thy form I press, 
Brushing the tear-drops from thy cold dead face ; 
Within my heart I own a tenderness 
‘or all the countless myriads of thy race. 


vor thou art like to me, 
e all fade as a leaf, so saith the — | div ine; 
Teach me from thee to know my destir 
My mission to fulfil as thou hast thine 


My spring-time too has gone, 
My summer days, I ween, have well-nigh fled; 
The birdlings that I sheltered too have flown— 
Dark autumn clouds are gathering overhead. 
I cling alike to thee 
By life’s frail cord unto the vd of Time; 
A passing breath—I fall—Etern 
My place shall be re’ filled sand Hm 0 shall thine. 
MARY F. PLOss. 





——__ +o 
| POSTAL NOTES AND POSTAGE. 

Improvements are constantly made in postal ser- 

| vice all over the world, and in the various depart- 
ments of business which are now attached, in most 
| countries, to the post-office. 

The most recent, and one in which the United 
States has taken the lead of all other nations, is 
the introduction of the postal-note. Since the 
fractional currency was replaced with silver coin 
| there have been complaints that small sums of 
| money could not be casily and cheaply sent through 
the mails. 

To register a letter costs ten cents. A money 
order for all sums less than ten dollars costs eight 
cents, for all sums from ten dollars up to fifteen 
dollars, ten cents; from fifteen to thirty dollars 
the cost is fifteen cents, and for cach additional ten 
dollars there is an increase, in the cost of the or- 





five cents are charged. 

The postal-notes are given for four dollars and 
ninety-nine cents, or for anv sun less, and they | 
cost three cents cach. They are made payable to 
bearer. In color they are yellow. The name of the 
post-office upon which they are drawn is written | 
by the post-master, while the date and amount of | 
the order are indicated by punching out words 
and figures from the right and lett margins. On 
the left margin are two columns, one of them of 
the months, and the other of years. 

The right margin has three columns—for dollars, 
dimes and cents. The date of issue is indicated 
by punching out the month and the year, and the 
amount for which issued is indicated by punching 
a figure from each one of these three columns. 

A postal-note can be collected at any time within 
three months from the last day of the month in 
which it is drawn. 
is issued in its stead, but there is a way in which, 
upon suitable proof being given, a new order can 
be obtained from the Post-Office Department at 
Washington. 

The postal-note is the cheapest way of sending 
a small amount of money—but if it is stolen from 








by the person who has stolen it. The money or- 
der is the safest and therefore the best way of 
sending money by mail—for safety is of more 
value than is the tive cents extra cost of the order. 

The reduction of the rates of letter-postage, a 


country who do not use the mails. 


half-ounce, or fraction of an half-ounce. 








train,’ 


der, of five cents. For one hundred dollars, forty- | 


If lost or destroyed no order | 


the letter in which it is inclosed it can be collected | 


measure which has just taken effect, is a matter of | 
interest to all, as there are but few persons in the | 


The cost of Ictter-postage is now two instead of 
three cents for letters that weigh not over half an 
ounce, and two cents additional for each additional 


Cheap postage in England has long been re- 
garded as one. of the most bene icent measures ot 
the Government, and we cannot doubt that its 


‘ and this wend of oie servants is daily super- | success will be equates pony and per elie result 
| Nevertheless, the students clung to it with such | seding the old ways. City gas-lamps are lighted | in a further reduction of letter rates in time. Penny 


postage on letters is among the possibilitics of the 
future. 
——______+~@)>—___—_ 
ENGLISH RAILWAYS. 

The first experiences of an American with English 
railways are likely to provoke in bis mind a compari- 
son between them and the railways of the United 
| The latter, it is needless to say, seem very 
| much the better to him than the former, and he affirms 
| this without waiting to discover whether the differences 


| between the two systems may not be necessary, owing 


| to differences in the needs of the peoples. 


In England there are three classes of carriages (or 
cars) and three rates of fare. On some lines carriages 


| of each class are attached to every train, while on other 


lines third-class carriages are only found on the slowest 
and least convenient trains. 

The latter are called “‘parliamentary,”’ and this name 
leads to some amusing mistakes by foreigners. It gives 
an idea of great speed and legislative exclusiveness. 
To go by a parliamentary train would seem to imply a 
special conveyance having the right of way over all 
others. 

The name ie derived, however, from a law which re- 
quires every railway company to run at least one train 
daily from end to end of its line, stopping at all stations 
and charging not more than one penny, or two cents, a 
mile. 

An American once explained to an Englishman that 
he had travelled from Liverpool to London by a ‘fast 
*and yet it had taken ten hours to make the 
journey of two hundred and one miles. 

“T know the train was what you call a fast one,” he 
added, “for it was a parliamentary.” 

Where there is no competition, third-class passen- 
gers are crowded into close, uncushioned pens; but 
where there are parallel roads, the third-class carriages 
are comfortable enough for anybody, and are attached 
to all trains. There are trains which run between 
Liverpool and London (two hundred and one miles) in 
four hours and forty minutes, and the third-class fare 
by these is only four dollars and eighteen cents, or one 
penny a mile. 

On some lines there is scarcely any difference, as far 
as the carriage is concerned, between third-class and 
second-class; and the only advantage in taking the lat- 
ter is in the greater respectability of the passengers. 
The first-class carriages are superbly upholstered and, 


| except in winter, when they are cold, are more com- 
| fortable in the opinion of many than drawing-room 


cars of the American pattern. But the fare by these 
is very high, being from one to three cents per mile 
higher than first-class American fares with the cost of 
a Pullman added. 

Taken all in all, American railways are superior to 
the English, but there are many features of the latter 
which are desirable and which escape the newly-landed 
passenger, whose eyes are blinded by prejudice. 


a 


AN ECLIPSE OF THE MOON. 

A partial eclipse of the moon will take place on the 
16th of October, and will be visible throughout the 
United States. <A little more than one-quarter of the 
moon’s diameter will be obscured, and if the sky be 
clear on the morning of the eclipse, observers, willing 
to rise early, will be sure to witness the phenomenon. 

The eclipse will commence fourteen minutes after 
one o’clock in the morning, Boston time. The middle 
of the eclipse will occur at ten minntes after two 
o'clock. The eclipse will end at six minutes after three 
o'clock. . 

Eclipses are celestial phenomena, easy to under- 
stand. The earliest observers of the heavens, before 
astronomy became a science, were perfectly acquainted 
with their cause, and learned how to predict their oc- 
currence. 

When the moon is eclipsed, she passes through the 
earth’s shadow. Moon, earth and sun must be in a 
straight line, with the earth in the centre. This position 
| of the heavenly bodies can only take place at full 
| moon, when the moon is opposite the sun; therefore 
eclipses of the moon always occur at that time. 

If the moon’s path were on a level with the ecliptic, 
or path in which the earth performs her journey round 
the sun, there would be a total lunar eclipse every full 
}moon. But one-half of the moon’s journey is per- 
formed above the ecliptic, and one-half below it. It is 
| only at two nodes, or crossing-points, that she is on the 
| same level. 

If the moon happen to be in line with the earth and 
sun when at one of her nodes at the time of full moon, 
she will pass centrally through the earth’s shadow and 
there will be a total eclipse. If she be near one of 
her nodes, under the same conditions, there will be a 
| partial eclipse. If she be too far from her node to 
strike the shadow, she will pass above or below it, and 
there will be no eclipse. 

The second of these aspects takes place in the pres- 
ent lunar eclipse. The moon is full, and near enough 
to her node to be partially immersed in the earth's 
| shadow. Therefore there is a partial eclipse, note- 
worthy not so much for extent and duration as for be- 
ing the only one among the four eclipses of the year. 
vicible in this locality. 











| 


' 


| 
} 
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DRESS UP, BOYS. 

Where are the dandies? Forty years ago, if we may 
believe Lord Lytton in ‘‘Pelham,” or Thomas Carlyle 
in “Sartor Resartus,”’ there were men alive in the 
world who took a profound interest in the clothes they 
wore. Nay, we rem«mber such ourselves, There 
have been dandies in Broadway, in Beacon Street, in 
| Chestnut Street, within the memory of persons not s0 

old as to be senile. 

The dandies have disappeared like the butterflies of 
last summer, and only ladies now-a-days seem to cher- 
ish the sentiment of clothes, and attach much value to 
personal decoration. 

The other day, at a farmers’ gathering in this State. 
we saw two thousand men more or less shabby, and 
fifteen hundred women, every woman of whom had 
taken evident pains with her dress, and was looking at 
well as her purse and taste permitted. 

Take a daylight ride in the cars from Boston to Al- 
bany in what is comically called an accommodation 
train, aud observe the people on eack platform at 

| which it stops. Every woman is dressed with care. 
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and nine men out of ten have apparently not bestowed | 
a thought upon the matter. Their cravats are ill-tied, 
their boots are not black, their hats are awry, their 
clothes are not brushed; there is not the slightest indi- 
cation of grooming about them. 

This is not a proof of good sense. It indicates rath- 
er alapse from one degree of civilization to a lower 
degree. It shows a certain indifference to the happi- 
ness and good opinion of others which is discredit- 
able. 

Old Polonius was not so far wrong when he said to 
his son Laertes, “Costly thy habit as thy purse can 
buy, . rich, not gaudy.” Likewise, we add, let it 
be as clean as the omnipresent dust allows. We do 
not desire the return of the dandies. Nevertheless, 
since ladies are so obliging as to make themselves 
as pleasing in appearance as they can, men should take 
reasonable pains to hide and decorate their ugliness. 


2 
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HOW THE NORTHWEST WAS SAVED. | 

Oregon and Washington Territory have just been 
bound to the Union by iron bands. Forty years 
ago a statesman came near trading them off to Great 
Britain. The foresight of a home missionary, Dr. 
Marcus Whitman, saved them to the nation. 

Dr. Whitman had crossed the plains and the moun- 
tains to Oregon, and knew, troin a few years’ residence, 
the value of the country. He also knew that the Hud- 
sun Bay Company were anxious to obtain possession 
of the whole Northwest, and had circulated the report 
that it was impossible for immigrants to cross the 
mountains in wagons. 

At a dinner given in 1842, where the doctor and sev- 
eral of the company’s chief officers were present, news 
was received that a band of British immigrants had 
crossed the mountains. Toasts were drank in honor 
of the event. ‘Now the Americans may whistle; the 
country is ours,”’ said one of the Englishmen, boast- 
ingly. 

“God helping me, the country is not yours!” said 
the doctor to himself, as he left the table. The next 
day, he started for Washington on horseback. He 
made the journey in winter, and with frozen limbs 
called on Daniel Webster, the Secretary of State. On 
presenting his case, he was bluffly told by Mr. Web- 
ster that the country was worthless. 

«Wagons cannot cross the mountains,”’ said the Sec- 
retary. ‘Sir George Simpson, who is here, affirms 
that. I am about trading that worthless region for 
some valuable concessions in relation to the Newfound- 
land fisheries.’’ 

Finding that a treaty had already been approved by 
the Senate, and was awaiting formal ratification and the 
signature of President Tyler, Dr. Whitman sought the 
President. After listening to his story, Mr. Tyler 
said,— ; 

“Dr. Whitman, your frozen limbs and leather breech- 
es attest your sincerity. Can you take emigrants across 
the mountains in wagons?” 

“Give me six months and I will take one thousand 
emigrants across,” answered the doctor. 

“Well,” replied the President, “if you take them 
across, the treaty shall not be ratified.” 

In 1843, a band of emigrants, under the guidance of 
the doctor, started from Missouri for Oregon. A dep- 
utation from the Hudson Bay Company met them on 
the plains, who affirmed that it was impossible to cross 
the mountains with their wagons. The emigrants al- 
most decided to leave their wagons and finish the jour- 
ney on horseback. 

As this course would have ruined Dr. Whitman’s | 
plan of saving Oregon to the United States, he labored | 
with the leaders of the band until they consented to | 
follow the doctor’s advice and guidance. The band did 
cross the mountains in their wagons; the treaty was 
not ratified, and the fertile Northwest was saved to the 
nation. 





+o» —_— 
OLD-TIME MANNERS. 

Charles Carroll, the bold signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, who added ‘‘of Carrollton” to his | 
signature, that there might be no doubt of his person 
if the revolution failed, lived to an extreme old age, | 
and was a courtly gentleman to the last. A young vis- | 
itor from Massachusetts, who called on him in his nine- 
tieth year, found him active in person and brilliant in | 
conversation, the life of the whole party. When the 
visitor took his leave, Mr. Carroll started from his 
chair, ran down stairs and opened the front door. 
Aghast at this activity of the venerable patriarch, the | 
visitor began to murmur regrets and mortification at 
calling out so much exertion. 

“Exertion!’’ answered Mr. Carroll; 
you take me for? 


“why, what do 
I have ridden sixteen miles on 


horseback this morning, and am good for as much more 


this afternoon, if there is any occasion for it.” 


A friend added, afterward, ‘‘Mr. Carroll makes it a 


| former. 


S COMPANION. 





tened complacently till Jeffrey had finished, and then 


| said, loud enough for all in court to hear,— 


‘Well, he has spoken the whole English language 
thrice over in two hours!”’ 





A REFORMING QUEEN. 
The late Queen of Madagascar was a Christian re- 
As soon as Ranavalona began to reign, in 
1868, she introduced trial by jury, established public | 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
FOR OVERWORKED PROFESSIONAL MEN, 
Dr. Cuas. T. MITCHELL, Canandaigua, N. Y., says: “I 


HOUSEKEEPERS should insist upon obtaining BUR- 


NETT’S FLAVORING EXTRACTS; they are the best. (Adv. 





schools, freed the slaves, and encouraged the spread of | 





Christianity. In 1870 she determined to put an end to 
the sway of idolatry, by a crushing blow. 


The wooden fence around the temple of the great | 

national idol had been pulled down, and the priests, | 
g a thr g aspect, came in force to the 
capital. 

A council was called, and it was decided to send 
high officials to the sacred village, seven miles from | 
the capital, and burn the idol before its keeper re- 
tarned. | 

‘They seized the idol’s house. The wood of the fallen | 
fence was collected and a fire was made, and the con- 
tents of the temple were brought out to be burned. 

First, the long cane carried before the idol in pro- 
cessions was thrown in; then twelve bullocks’ horns, 
from which incense or holy water had been sprinkled ; 
then three scarlet umbrellas and the silk robe thrown 
over the idol by the keeper who carried it. 

Then came the idol’s case—the trunk of a small tree | 
hollowed and fitted with a cover, and, last of all, the 
idol itself. Hardly any of the present generation had | 
seen the god, and great was the surprise when he was 
produced. | 

Two pieces of scarlet silk about three feet long and | 
three inches wide, with a small piece of wood about as 
big as a man’s thumb, inserted in the middle between | 
them, so that the silk formed, as it were, two wings, 
was the great god of Madagascar, whose touch was 
sanctifying and whose nearness was preservative. 

“You cannot burn him; he is a god,” said the pco- 
ple. ‘If he be a god he will not burn,” said the offli- | 
cers; ‘‘we are going to try,’”’ and held it on astick in | 
the fire, that the people might see it as it was con- 
sumed, 

The victory was complete. Next day four other 
idols shared the same fate, and the rest followed. 

One was a little bag of sand, another consisted of 
three round pieces of wood united by a silver chain. 

The people looked on in wonder, and when the pro- 
cess was over, seeing that they had no gods to wor- 
ship, they sent to the queen to ask what they were to | 
worship for the future. 

The Government appealed to the native Christians 
to send Christian teachers, and they at once responded. 

It was found that of two hundred and eighty towns 
and villages in Imerina, one hundred and twenty al- 
ready had Christian churches, and teachers were at} 
once found for all the rest. 


SN 
RED TAPE. 

If Dickens were alive, he would find in a singular sto 
ry, now going the rounds, another comical illustration 
of that “Circumlocution Office” which was thoroughly 
up “in the art of perceiving how not todo it.” The 
story is as follows: 








A younger son of the Duke of Argyle wished to 
marry an untitled lady, and not unnaturally asked his 
father’s consent to that step. 
The Duke replied that personally he had no objec- 
tion to the match; but, in view of the fact that his eld- 
est son [the Marquis of —— had espoused a daugh- 
ter of the Queen, he thought it right to take Her Maj- 
esty’s pleasure on the subject before expressing his 
formal approval. 
Her Majesty, thus appealed to, observed that since 
the death of the Prince Consort she had been in the 
| habit of consulting the Duke of Saxe-Coburg on all 
| family affairs. 
| The matter was therefore referred to Duke Ernest, 
who replied that since the unification of Germany he 
had made it a rule to ask for the Emperor’s opinion on 
all important questions. 

The case now came before the Kaiser, who decided 
that, as a constitutional sovereign, he was bound to 
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“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
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ascertain the views of his Prime Minister. 
Happily for the now anxious pair of lovers the Iron 
Chancellor had no wish to consult anybody, and de- 

| cided that the marriage might take a, 


—+or— 
THE VATICAN LIBRARY OPEN. 

The Vatican Library, hitherto inaccessible to the 

| general public, has lately been thrown open—subject ' 

only to such restrictions as are every where deemed in- 

dispensable .for the safe-keeping of valuable docu- 
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ments—to students of all sects and opinions and from 
all parts of the world. 


The library is not the largest, but it has long been | 
| believed by scholars to be the richest collection of 
books in Europe. It is known to contain unique codi- 
ces of priceless value to the student of classic and of 
| primitive Christian literature, besides a multitude of 
manuscripts which have never been published, and 
| m 


any of which have never been so much as read. 
| It comprehends the Papal archives, covering, on the 
one hand, the remote 
spiritual ascendancy of t 
| cident with the slow decay of the Roman empire, and, 
on the other, that long medieval epoch during which 
the history of the Papacy was, in a strict and emphatic 
sense, the history of Europe. 
There is, in a word, no subject in the whole range 
of historical and literary inquiry upon which copious 


this incomparable repository. 


i oe 


point of etiquette to see every guest well over his 


threshold. You should see him when there are ladies. 
The old gentleman will then run into the street and 
throw down the steps of the carriage before the foot- 
man has a chance ‘to reach them.” 


It would be hard to find a patriarch of ninety years 


to-day active enough to render such courtesies, or even 


thoughtful enough to attempt them. The gentlemen 


of those days were a courtly race. 
It is to be regretted that in the haste for wealth and 


the vulgar display of it when it is acquired, much of 
the fine courtesy of the olden time is now lost to soci- 
It is the spirit of a man and its generous expres- 
sions, and not his wealth, that makes the true gentle- 


ety. 


man. 


ee 
VOLUBLE LAWYERS. 


So sweet and voluble was Rufus Choate in his dis- 
course that old and young listened to him with wonder 
Some of the old practi- 
tioners, however, whose cases were delayed by Choate’s 
long speeches to the jury, used to wish that hic vocab- 


at the wealth of his diction. 


ulary included fewer words. 


Some oné told Chief-Justice Shaw that another edi- 


tion of Worcester’s Dictionary, containing two thou 


sand five hundred new words, had just been published. 


“For heaven’s aake, don’t let Choate get hold of it!’ 
exclaimed the Chief-Justice. 


Lord Jeffrey, the editor of the Edinburgh Review, 
was both a rapid and a voluble speaker. He was once 
Tn the course 


engaged as counsel in an actien for libel. 


of chis speech to the jury, he poured out a long torrent 
of vituperation on a cool Scotchman. The man lis. 


"LONG LEGS. 

The fat woman who occupies two seats and will 
only pay for one is troublesome to an omnibus conduc- 
tor; so is the tall man who insists that the tailor shall 
make him a pair of trousers at the ordinary price. A 

| good story is told of “Cham,” the Parisian caricatur- 
| ist, who had very long legs: 


One day he went into a tailor’s shop, chose some 
cloth and agreed to give the price of forty-five francs 
for a pair of trousers. 

The tailor took his measure and went lower and 

| lower, while his astonishment went higher and higher. 
At last he stopped a little below the knee and threw 
his measure over bis shoulder. 

| Well,” said Cham, “why do you stop?” 

“Monsieur, for forty-five francs I can’t go lower,” 
was the reply of the tailor. 


A TALISMANIC STORY. 

The effect of fear in producing disease is well illus- 
trated by an Oriental story, which, if heeded, may 
serve as a talisman : 

A Dervish travelling over the Desert met the Cholera, 
to whom he said, “Where are you going?” The 
Cholera replied, “I’m going to Bagdad, to kill twenty 
thousand.’ 

Some time afterwards the same Dervish met the 
Cholera returning, and said, “You vagabond! You 





‘I killed twenty thousand; fear killed the rest.” 


~2> 
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“Has the cooking- book any pictures?’ asked a 
young lady ofa book.-seller. ‘Not one,” replied the 
dealer in books. ‘Why,’ exclaimed the witty miss, 
‘what is the use of telling us bow to make a dinner if 
you give us no plates?” 





riod during which the rise to | 
he Bishop of Rome was coin- | 





and startling light may not be cast by the unsealing of | 


killed ninety thousand.” ‘No! no!” said the Cholera, | 
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“POLLY PUT THE KETTLE ON 
TEA.”—Old Song. 
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PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 


Scroll-Sawing ouglit to be encouraged in every home where there are boysand girls. 
beautifying the home; it developes a mechanical taste an@ it keeps boys at home pleasantly and usefully employed, 


It cultivates a love for 


who might otherwise be running in the 
streets. This cut shows how easily 
Scroll Sawing is done. The beautiful ar- 
ticles on the table speak for themselves, 

Our Improved Bracket Saw Frame is 
now made from the best spring steel, 
has a solid rosewood handle, and is 
beautifully nickel-plated. With it you 
_ can make Brackets, Clocks, Picture 
& Frames, Easels, Fancy Articles, ete., of 
* the most exquisite beauty. With only 
40 cents worth of wood you can make 
articles worth from $1 to $4 each. 

This outfit now consists of 1 NickecL 
Plated Bracket Saw, 5xi2 inches; 
12 Extra Saw Blades; 1 Manual 
. Sawing and Wood Carving; 100 
~ Miniature Designs; Designs for 
$25 worth of Brackets, etc., cte., 
fulisize; 1 Drill Point. Price, com- 
plete, only $1.00; postage and packing, 
% cents. 


For several years it has been a study with us to furnish our subseribers the means for Practical Home Indus- 
iginated our popular Scroll Saw outfit in 1874. 


At that time there was nothing of the kind in the 


| United States, excepting some heavy German saw frames, costing $3.40 each, and a few costly imported designs. 
| Through . oy efforts our subscribers can now obtain for only ®1.00 a better outfit than could have been 


obtained os Tara? ‘or $6.50, 


You can purchase this outfit now and make pretty things for Christmas Presents. 


Publishers Youth's Companton, 


PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 














For the Companion. 


FIRE-COALS. 


There are ome s when happier feeling, 
ently stealing 
Over the ol and ‘troubled soul,— 
Like the silver tide of morning. 
fhen the dawning 
Makes the darkness onward roll, 


Puts to a ny haunting troubles, 
. like bubbles, 
Lose the *.. ta Sin heavier air, 
With the m: nafs ofa fairy, 
he airy 
Worlds the y tell us of, so fair. 


In a guick, de eae manner, 
Like a banner 
Suddenly uprz aise d,a hand 
By God’s Providence defends us, 
Kindly lends us 
Strength ‘rom out the spirit-land, 





Not in hi pas of sin and sorrow, 
That to-morrow 
Brings toe when the sinsick youth, 
Comes the hand—the happier feeling, 
Softly stealing 
From the beacon-light of truth; 


Nor ine 





auscless rounds of duty, 
Where the beauty 
Of sweet rest is never felt; 
Noron any, - life” Ss pages, 
its stage 
Where eke ab -blow ne 






y is dealt; 


and s 





ASOn, 
wre son 

Why I think this place is best, 

For the place and time is sweeter, 
And completer 

Far, to me, than all the rest. 

While the others all are sleeping, 
Tam keeping 

Soul-feast, o’er the dying coals; 

They are slowly, softly dying, 
Even sighing 

Faintly, like departing souls, 


But of every plac 





As I watch aa embers glowing, 

woughts are gol 

Back to bris oe ov, happier 
Back to life’s bright star, 

While I smothe r 

Choking sighs and scalding tears, 






mother, 


Thoughts of all that’s pure and holy, 
y Vv 





Fill my loving, longing heart, 

Touching up hopes with the golden 
Light, of olden 

Love, that never can depart, 


Tam dreaming, sadly dreaming, 
Searcely seeming, 
ed on the hear rug here, 
Gazing at the red coals shivering, 
*lainly quivering, 
As if touched by pain or fear,— 





To see aught but mother kneeling, 
yith appealing 

Face upraised to Heaven's King, 

Praying now t. necents tne 





are fillin 

All her soul with joy the: y bring. 

Through the darkness, how this vision 

° tleams elysian, 

Down the vista of the past! 

Darling brown-haired, blue-eyed mother, 
But one other— 

God—will love me to the last! 








Here before His throne in glory, 
‘hile the story 
Of my griefs and cares I bring, 
Take me, keep me, Lam saying, 
Lam praying, 
Neath the shadow of thy wing. 
North Carolina, 1885, MARGARET GREST. 
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For the Companion, 


THEY MULTIPLY. 

Good influences multiply ; evil influences mul- 
tiply. 
turn many to righteousness shall shine as the 
stars. In that grand poem, the Book of Job, Eli- 
phaz is made to say, “I have seen that they who 
plough iniquity and sow wickedness, reap the 
same.” Men dic, but their influences live. 

Aman does not live a good life or an evil life 
alone. ‘The whole world is made better by a good 
life; all that a man meets is influenced by it. A 
man’s sins of heart are his own misfortunes ; those 
of his life and conduct are misfortunes to others. 

These influences for good or evil go on and on. 
One seed produces ten; ten, one hundred; an 
hundred, million. He helps the world who 
struggles to live a good life. 

We have here a simple narrative that conveys an 
impressive lesson. It is of a sailor who is well 
known in Boston for his efforts to multiply good 
influences, and whose own work is the product of 
a single good sced sown by a humble hand. 

Capt. Seymour Nickerson was born in the town 
of Chatham, Mass. 

Among his earliest recollections was his listen- 
ing to the roaring of the water, as it dashed up to 
the very doorsteps of the houses, and sometimes 
with great violence. Ships of all nations passed 
his home, bound for various ports, and from his 
earliest years he was familiar with sea life. The 
inhabitants of the place were nearly all sea-faring 
men, and when on shore their talk was of ships, 
and storms, and rocks, and shoals. 

At the age of ten years, in 1849, young Nicker- 
son went on board his father’s vessel, the Ida 
Russell, and took passage for New York. For 
six years he spent his life on fishing vessels on the 
coast; he then went to the Mediterranean, 

Though he believed the principles of Chris- 
tian truth, he fell into reckless Habits, and lived an 
evil and unhappy life. He became a captain, and 
the influence of his wrong desires over him grew. 

One Sunday night he was in San Francisco. 
Among the Christian workers among sailors there 
was an clderly woman, of excellent life and influ- 
ence, named Spencer. Her whole efforts were to 
lead those who had fallen into temptation into the 
life of hope that she enjeyed. 

As he was passing the door of the Bethel, this 


The ancient prophet declared that they who | 


woman met him, and courteously invited him to 
come in. He did so, won by her quiet, confident 
manner. She spoke to him of a new life, a life of 
new affections and desires, and hopes, and claimed 
to have herself this experience. 

He thus speaks of the result of this accidental 
interview : 

“T went out again to sea, again to Australia; 
and fell into debauchery, yet the words of this 
woman, uttered in tones of humility and calm 
| trust, followed me everywhere. I never forgot 
|them. I came,” he says, “to Puget Sound, I left 
| the ship there and went to church, and on March 
| 3lst, 1876, experienced the power of changed de- 
| sires and affections. All things became new. 
| “T immediately began laboring for the reforma- 
| tion of sailors. 

“In 1877 I bade adieu to a host of friends in the 
church, seamen and landsmen, and started for a 
home, forsaken over six years.” 

Since that period he has been working for the 

seamen in the port of Boston as Superintendent of 
the Mariners’ Exchange. 
Captain Nickerson for some time felt the need 
| of a missionary yacht in the harbor. He wanted 
| to meet the sailor on the water before the bottle 
should be put to his lips. He made his desires 
| known to the wife of the pastor of the Boston 
Bethel, and this lady raised three hundred dol- 
lars by subscription. 

On the sail of the yacht in large lette rs are the 
words ‘‘Bethel.” 

The yacht has long moved to and fro in Bos- 
ton Harbor, its white sail multiplying influences 
for good. ‘The Christian woman in San Francisco 
knew not what wide-spread influences she was be- 
ginning when she spoke to this man of the hap- 
piness and hope of a changed life. None of us 
know; but we all know that good seed brings 
forth good fruit. 

I never see the white sail of the ‘Bethel’ that 
I do not think of the scene on that dark Sunday 
night in San Francisco. 

They multiply. 





| 
| 
| 


+r 
HUMBLE BUT FAITHFUL, 


There is something impressive in the spectacle of the 
Hebrew people carrying the remains of one of their 
ancestors with them through their forty years’ wan- 
derings and hardships, because they were pledged to 
bury them in the Promised Land. But we see more 
plainly the honor and disinterestedness of such fidelity 
to the dead when one poor man does it for another. 

Rev. W. C. Black, of Natchez, Miss., relates the fol- 
lowing instance of true-hearted sacrifice, showing how 
a noble action becomes doubly so when neither means 
nor opportunity have made it easy. 

An honest Irish lumberman in one of the vast cy- 
press forests on the banks of the ‘Father of the Wa- 
ters,” fell sick of pneumonia, and lay dying in his cab- 
in. When near his end, he called to a fellow-workman 
who watched with him, and said,— 





“Mike, if I should be buried here in these lonesome 
woods, where the water would cover me whenever the 
river overflows, and where me dear old mother could 
never come to strew flowers on me grave, I do believe 
*twould run the darlin’ old soul ravin’ distracted. 
Mike, as far as I’m concerned, it don’t make any dif- 
ference; but, Mike, for me dear old mother’s sake, 
won't you promise to carry me home?” 

“Certainly, certainly, I will,”’ said Mike. 

The poor fellow died, and Mike set about preparing 
for his journey. ‘The dead man had left no money, for 
he had sent all his wages to his motber. Mike had 
none. But he had promised, and his promise was sa- 
cred, His employer denounced the idea of such an un- 
| dertaking without funds,—and he did not offer to lend 
him any. Mike told him that he did not intend to go 
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apartment was manly the triangle formed ~ the slop- 
ing roof, seven feet in length, with sufficient height to 
stand up in the centre. 

It was lighted only by an opening, three feet by two 

and a half, in the small door that gave entrance to it. 
‘This hole for light was without glass, being closed by 
means of a sliding piece of wood; so that when it was 
shut the place was in darkness, and when it was open, 
the wind had free entrance, eveu in the wildest winter 
day. 
John’s bed was at one side of the space, under the 
sloping thatch, his chest containing his clothes and 
books being at the other, with a narrow passage be- 
tween them. 

From his studious habits, which soon became the 
talk of the village, this close, miserable hovel obtained 
the name of ‘‘the philosopher’s hall,”’ or “‘philosopher’s 
den,” or more curtly, “‘the philosopher,” which it re- 
tained for many years after he had left it. 

Here he kept his books and instruments, and wrote 
his letters and papers on the lid of his chest; here he 
used to sit for hours, reading and thinking and study- 
ing; and to this chilly hole, without a fire, and always 
in the dark in winter (for a candle would have been 
dangerous), he retired nightly to rest. 

On winter mornings, when it was of .course impossi- 
ble to read, John rose very early and went down to the 
shop. 

He worked diligently at his loom till breakfast, by 
the light‘of the weaver’s oil lamp. After dinner, about 
noon, he retired to ‘‘the philosopher.” 

He first made his bed and then studied for two or 
more hours, returning after daylight failed, to work 
once more by lamplight. By this exemplary diligence 
he traversed a wide field of reading and thought, in 
spite of bis slow and laborious style of study. 

But when asked, “Are you not often wearied, doing 
the same thing over and over again?’’ “Oh na,” brisk- 
ly returned he; “the wark wud be gey an’ wearisome 
gin the min’ were till ’t. But the min’s free, like the 
shuttle, and sae it can rin aboot here an’ there, back 
and forth, ding dang.” 


—+or 
For the Companion, 


A DEAD TREE. 


How sad, in this wide airy glade. 
Where boughs with voéal tremor gleam, 
Where great white clouds fling spots of shade 
And moons of timid daisies beam, 
Near trilling bird and buoyant bee, 
To find you thus, O gaunt dead tree! 


Spectral you stand amid the glow 

And inirth in which you bear no part; 
You hear the song, you feel the flow 

Of breezes lured from summer's heart; 
Yet still you know, with each glad breath, 
The disecompantonship of death! 


Oft through your dry stark frame will run 
Faint memories of fonder days; 

Of fealty to the regnant sun 
And stately rapture in his rays; 

Of how your live roots loved to coil 

In mellow fathoms of cool svil! 


Or yet about your sombre blight 

More tender dreams perchance may cling 
Or how, with delicate delight. 

Broke the first bud of your first spring, 
And you in mute joy understood 
Your own idyllic motherhood! 


Or dearer still perchance you hold 
hat hour when from your leafy breast 
The first frail silver treble told 
Of downy young in your first nest, 
And of its green protection proud, 
Your vernal foliage laughed aloud! 


Or you remember, it may be, 
In dumb and indeterminate w ay, 
Some vine whose lithe fragility 
Clasped your strong bole and weakly lay 
Flattering against your vigor rude, 
And charmed you with its gratitude! 
But now no more you richly thrive; 
Alone yet not alone you reign, 
As one alive yet not alive, 
A monument of patient pain! 
While each new star the night makes clear 
Moves you with separate souvenir! 
Ah! best the sturdy woodman came 
And bore, ere v iter gales could roam, 
Your sapless wri ck to cheer with flame 
The fireside of some peaceful home, 
Till all your dumb regrets were lost 
In sweet memorial holocaust! 
EDGAR FAWCETT. 


ae 
INFLUENCING THE JUDGE. 

At the end of Queen Anne’s reign, the Irish judicial 
bench was notorious for its corruption. The judges 
made themselves rich by trading on the property, lib- 
erty, and even lives of their countrymen. One of the 
most venal of these Irish judges, Chief-Justice Pyne, 


by steamboat, but ina canoe. At this the master lost | was a landed proprietor and cultivated good breeds of 
| patience entirely. A canoe-voyage in the winter! cattle. Two of his neighbors, Nangle and Weller, were 
“Mike Ryan, you are a ravin’ maniac! What on bg . : 





earth are you talkin’ about? Go fifty miles on the 
Mississippi River in a skiff, such weather as this, with 
the wind blowin’ from the north all the time like blue- 
blazes! Why, I’d sooner sign my death-warrant!” 

But Mike was inflexible. Said he, “D’you think I’d 
make a poor fellow a promise on his death.bed, and 
then go back on me word? No, sir; that’s not Mike 
Ryan. I'll take him to his mother, or perish in the at- 
tempt.” 

So Mike procured a boat, placed the body in it, and 
started down the river. The boat was so small that it 
was impossible to build a fire in it. Mike had no over- 
coat. He wore a red flannel shirt and a workingman’s 
woollen jacket. 

Reader, just think of a fifty miles’ skiff-ride on the 
Father of Waters in such apparel, with a furious north 
wind whisking and howling about you, and the ther- 
mometer at its minimum point for this climate. Mike 
was obliged to stop at every landing to warm himself. 


near overturning the boat by running against some ob- 
struction. He then stopped at the first negro cabin 
and slept soundly until morning. 

Sunrise found him again afloat in the midst of a 
storm of sleet. Yet on he went, stopping at every 
plantation to thaw his benumbed extremities. After 
two days and a night he reached his destination. I was 
called upon to repeat ‘earth to earth’ over the remains 
of the deceased woodsman. 

When I had heard the story, as I have here related 
it, I confess I looked upon that rough- looking, coarsely- 
clad son of Erin with feelings akin to veneration. One 
thousand dollars in gold would have been no induce- 
ment to me to take such atrip at such a time and in 
such apparel. Yet here is one, poor in purse and low- 
ly in station, who had voluntarily passed through this 
fearful ordeal without either hope or possibility of re. 
ward. I said to myself, “This man is a hero; one of 
nature’s noblemen!”—New Orleans Christian Advo- 


cate. 
+o 


THE WEAVER BOTANIST. 

Scotland is rich in men whose genius and industry 
bave ennobled sordid and mechanical surroundings. 
One of these was John Duncan, a hand-loom weaver, 
whose life was a perpetual struggle for bread. He did 
not learn to read until he was sixteen, and he was past 
thirty before he could write. Yet this hard-working 
weaver became a noted botanist, whose valuable herba- 
rium Aberdeen University was glad to accept. The 
spirit of the man, his devotion to his favorite study, 
and the way he overcame the difficulties of his postion 
are set forth in the following description of the “den” 
in which he slept and studied : 





reached by a ladder directly from the highway. 


When night came on he endeavored still to pursue his | 
journey; but the night being very dark, he came very | 


He slept above a thatched stable at the mill, in a loft | 
This | 


plaintiff and defendant in a law-suit, at whose trial the 
justice would preside. A story told of how they both 
bribed him is a graphic illustration of the then Irish 
shrewdness, and of the fruit of corrupt practices: 


On the day before that on which the Chief-Justice 
was to leave for Cork he received a present of twenty- 
five splendid heifers from Mr. Weller, the defendant 
in the action. 

The Chief-Justice returned a very gracious message 
| to Mr. Weller by his steward, who came in charge of 
| the cattle. 

The judge set forth next day for Cork. When driv- 
ing along in his coach-and-six, the road was blocked up 
by a drove of cattle. The Chicf-Justice looked out 
| and beheld a prime herd of most valuable short-horns. 
| He beckoned to a man who was driving the cattle to 
approach him, and demanded,— 

“Whose beasts are these, my man?”’ 

‘They belong, please your ‘Honor, to a great gentle- 
man of these parts, Judge Pyne, your Honor,” replied 
the countryman. 

“Indeed!” cried the Chief-Justice, in much surprise, 
“and where are you taking them now?” 

“They were grazing in my master, Mr. Nangle’s, 
farm, your Honor; and as the assizes are coming on at 
Cork, my master thought the judge might like to see 
that he took good care of them, so I’m taking them to 
Waterpark, to show them to the agg 

The judge felt the delicacy of Mr. Nangle’s mode of 
giving his present. Putting his hand in his pocket, he 
presented the herdsman with a guinea, said he was 
Judge Pyne, and “that as his master, Mr. Nangle, had 
taken such good care of his cattle, he, the judge, would 
take good care of him.” 

At parting, he desired the herdsman to give the ani- 
} mals to his steward at Waterpark, and bade his coach- 
| man “drive on,” which he did. 
| During the hearing of the action of N 














Nangle v. Weller, 
the bearing of the Chief-justice seemed, at first, quite 
in favor of the defendant, and that gentleman nodded 
often to his attorney, as much as to say, “It’s all right; 
| I have secured the judge.” 

But as the case went on, and it was the province of 
| the Chief-Justice to°charge the jury, he put the case so 
strongly for the plaintiff that, to the dismay of Mr. 
be eller, the jury brought in « verdict for Mr. Nangle 
without leaving the box, and the judge certified for im- 

mediate execution. 

When, on his return from the Munster Circuit, the 
learned judge arrived at Waterpark, his first question 
was,— 

“Are the cattle all safe?” 
‘Perfectly, my lord,” replied the steward. 

“Where have you put the beasts I received when 

leaving for the Cork Assizes?”’ 

“They are where you left them, my lord.” 

“Where I left them—that is impossible!” 
| the Chief-Justice. 
| cormac.” 

The steward was puzzled. 
the lawn to a grassy paddock, and there were found 








exclaimed 
“T left them on the road, near Rath- 











within twenty-five fine heifers cropping the grass, as 
hap y as if their late master retained his property. 

Pon’ *t mean these,”’ said the Chief-Justice, rather 
testily. “I want to see those fifty short-horns which 
came after I left home.’ 

“Bedad! the long and the short of it is, them’s all 
the cattle on the land, except what we bred ourselves, 
my lord.” 

And so it was; the sagacious Mr. Nangle had so timed 
the departure of his cattle as to meet the Chief-Justice 
on the road. 

He had properly drilled his herdsman, who, with the 
tact of his country, relished the plot of “doing” the 
judge, for Mr. Nangle had no great faith in the integrity 
of that functionary. 

The judge’s coach was no sooner out of sight than 
the herdsman’ turned his cattle, and before — 
they were once more in the familiar fields of Mr. Nan- 
gle, where they were reared. 


—— er 


AN ALLIGATOR-HUNT. 

Sea Island cotton, noted for its excellence and length 
of staple, is grown on a group of islands lying off the 
coast of South Carolina. Jolin’s Island, one of the 
largest of the group, is known to the cotton exchanges 
of the world. The negroes who inhabit it are, in some 
respects, unique among their own race. They are keen 
sportsmen and always “ready fur de fun” of a run af- 
ter a deer or a fox, or a hunt for an alligator. An Eng- 
lishman thus describes an alligator-hunt which he wit- 
nessed : 


There was a great baying heard one evening around 
a little clump of gum and myrtle trees; and an old 
black man, gun in hand, hurried up, all excitement, to 
the house. 

“Come quick, Mass’r'Tom! De dogs done turn up 
de ole alligator what eat my best dog last week.’ 

We all made what haste we could; and found, on 
reaching ‘‘Gum Island,” eight dogs barking furiously 
at an alligator, nine, perhaps ten feet long. 

They of course kept at a safe distance from his tail, 
for these creatures, when thus brought to bay by dogs, 
fight with their tails—that is, they rush at a dog, and 
with one terrible blow of their tail flop the dog fairly 
inside their open ugly mouth. 

This creature was encompassed by his foes; but they 
were too alert and watchful to come within his reach. 
He had lashed himself into a fury, and his growling 
“Huff! huff!” was really a terrible sound. 

But Africa, the negro, made aclear bound to his side, 
and instantly split his head open with an axe; a blow 
followed by the dying roar of the huge creature. 

e was then dragged to the quarters; and I followed 
to see the brute skinned. He lay on his back before 
the cabin. 

Cassandra, Africa’s wife, in her blue hickory dress 
and scarlet turban, stood atthe door churning in a 
stoneware churn, and about twenty little laughing, 
chattering, dancing children were watching Africa’s 
operations. 

Very soon Africa’s daughter Susan, and her hus- 
— Silas, joined the group. 

Susan was smartly dressed; and Silas—who is the 
dandy of the plantation—wore his hat on one side, and 
| lounged nonchalantly forward with his hands in his 
| pockets. 

These negroes turn everything into a’song; and Su- 
| | san, after looking at the alligator, nodded to her hus- 
| band, and said, “Silas, 





What am alligator good fur? 
Alligator good to bay dog, oh! 
Bull-dog, cur-dog, eny kind ob dog. 
Chorus—Alligator up an’ died dis spring, sah! 
What alligator tooth good fur? 


Alligator tooth good to make a whistle, 
enti 8 railroad-whistle, eny kind ob 
whis 
Chorus—Alligator up an’ died dis spring, sah! 


What alligator tail good fur? 


Alligator tail good fur make steak; 
Round steak loin-steak, eny kind ob steak. 
Chorus—Alligator up aw’ died dis spring, sah!” 
And so on; until every portion of the alligator had 
been described, even to its entrails, which Silas in- 
formed us were good to make “reins ob; stage-rcins, 
buggy-reins, cart-reins, eny kind ob reins.” 

The skin is really now a very important article of 
commerce, the leather being used extensively for mak- 
ing hunting-boots, storm shoes, cigar-cases, or leathern 
articles of any kind likely to be subjected to moisture, 
which it resists. Ladies have also adopted it, as well 
as rattlesnake-skin, for bags, belts, pocket-books, and 
the like. 

—_——_+@r— 


WITTY RABBIS. 

The ancient Jewish rabbis exhibited a quiet wit in 
their replies to skeptics, whose objections resembled 
those raised in these days. A writer in the Independ- 
ent gives a few specimens of these witty answers, taken 
from the Talmud: 


One day, as a rabbi was instructing his disciples, 
such a philosopher entered and asked the rabbi to an- 
swer this question,— 

“Who created the world?” 

“God,” the rabbi replied. 


“Prove it to me!”’ rejoined the philosopher; “prove 
” 


os 


“Come to-morrow,” the rabbi answered, 
shall adduce the proof.” 

The morrow came and with it the philosopher. 
answer your question,” 
answer mine. ‘Tell me, 
coat you wear?” 

“Why, the weaver,” the philosopher quickly replied. 

“The weaver?” repeated the rabbi. “How do you 
know that? Prove it to me!” 

“Why, it stands to reason,” 
weaver made my coat.” 

“Well, my friend,” said the rabbi with emphasis, 
‘Just as a coat implies a weaver and a door acarpenter, 
so the creation implies the Creator. Blessed be He!” 

Sometimes the questioner didn’t receive so kindly a 
reception. A Persian told the learned Rab that he d« 
sired to study Hebrew. 

“Very well,” said the master, “thus begin. 
ter is called Aleph.” 

“Aleph?” rejoined the incredulous man, “how do 
you prove that it is Aleph?’ 

“This second letter is called Beth,’ continued Rab. 

Beth?” repeated the Persian, in the same skeptic: 
tone. ‘Prove to me that it is a Beth!” 

Then Rab was so exasperated that he would not con- 
tinue the lesson, and the Persian went to the contem- 
porary of Rab, the celebrated Samucl, and applied for 
instruction. 

He displayed the same doubting spirit, until Samuel 
caught him by the ear and gave it asharp twinge, when 
the man yelled in pain. 

“My ear! my ear!” he shouted. 

*“Your ear?” repeated Samuel. 
it is your ear!” 

“What a strange question !’ the man replied. 
ever ybody calls it so. 

ery true,” rejoined the sage, ‘and in the same 
all call those letters Aleph and Beth... Does this 
on isfy you? 

It is consoling to learn that the Persian became an 
apt scholar at last, and the summary method which 
Samuel employed proved in his case highly salutary. 

Another rabbi gave a more logical answer to a doubt- 
er who once interrogated him in this way,— 


“and then I 


“7'" 
the rabbi said, “if you will first 
good friend, who made the 


said the man, “that the 


This let 


“Prove to me that 


“Why, 





| the dead shall live?” 


He led the way across th 


“Ye fools who believe in a resurrection! 


See ye not 
that the living die? 


How, then, can ye believe that 


To whom the rabbi replied,— 

“Foelish man! Thou belicvest in a creation! Well, 
en, if what never before existed exists, why may not 
that which once existed exist again?’ 
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For the Companion. 
CAT’S CRADLE. 
Is it ahammock for pussy 
Hung in the cosiest corner 
Close to the fire-place? 
Where she can swing and doze and purr 
With naught in the world to trouble her 
Except to wash her face? 
Or is it a willow basket 
In which to tuck the kittens 
While mother-puss is away, 
With rockers to sway it to and fro, 
And which grandma puss with a furry toe | 
Can jog for half a day? 
Ah, no, ’tis a cunning puzzle 
Which the restless little children 
Play with a bit of string, 
When winter twilights haste to fall, 
And the dusk inside is warm, while all 
Outside is shivering. 
A half-yard loop is knotted, 
Wrought over Gold-Lock’s fingers, 
Twisted from hers to Ted’s, 
Changing its shape with each new change, 
And though it is neither new nor strange 
To those two busy heads, 
Yet they’re like a pretty picture 
At this quiet game—cat’s cradle, 
With its criss-cross, slip-a-noose, thus! 
As first one takes, then another takes; 
And the kind of sing-sohg that it makes 
Has a charm for all of us. 
Se 


For the Companion. 


A LITTLE HERO. 

Dickey Seabright was only six years old, when 
he did a brave and thoughtful thing. 

When his mamma was a young lady, her dress 
caught fire and she was badly burned. The burn 
left a sear on her arm which will never go away. 

Dickey was kissing the hurt place one day and 
pitying poor mamma. 

“How did they put the bad fire ont, mamma ?” 

“Papa was in the room at the time, dear, and 
as quickly as he could, he snatched a large rug 
‘rom the floor, wrapped it about me, smothered 
the fire, and put it out. But for that, mamma 
might have burned to death, instead of only 
being hurt on her arm. 

“Remember that, Dickey, and if you should 
ever see a child with its dress on fire, try to wrap 
some heavy woollen thing about it, and the fire will 
go out, because all the air will be shut from it.” 

Dickey looked thoughtfully from his big blue 
eyes; “I think I can remember that, mamma.” 

The beautiful autumn time came soon. Yellow, 
brown and scarlet leaves fell from the trees, and 
lay in heaped-up ridges in the shelter of the fences. 

The chiidren loved to run up and down through 
them, scattering them to left and right with rest- 
less little feet. 

At night, the air was blue with the smoke of 
leaf bonfires, which gleamed at every street corner. 

One windy day, Dickey and Kitty were playing 
in the leaves with their little neighbors next door, 
Neddy, Grace and Willy Dean. 

With broom and rake, Neddy and Dick got the 
leaves into a great pile near the sidewalk, while 
Grace carried leaves in her arms from a sheltered 
spot where they lay in brown heaps. Even the 
babies, Kitty and Willy, helped with all their lit- 
tle might, and filled their chubby arms in the cor- 
ner, only to drop the leaves by the way, until they 
usually reached the pile with only two or three left. 

‘‘Here’s a pile for you!” said Neddy. 

“Let’s have a bonfire now. I say, Grace, you 
get some matches, will you ?” 

“I don’t think we ought to, Neddy,” said Grace, 
“for mamma is away, and you know she said we 
must not light a bonfire unless she was here to 
watch us.” 

“Oh, she won’t care! Lam big enough to take 
care of Willy, and you can take care of yourself. 
Von’t bea baby, Grace, but get the matches.” 

Grace wanted to obey mamma, but, unfortu- 
uately, she was always influenced by her twin 
brother, whom she adored. 

So she got the matches and gave them to Neddy, 
who soon had a rousing fire, blazing toward the 
sky. 

Such fun as it was! The children nearly ran 
their little legs off to feed it all the nice dry leaves 
it wanted. 

Twice, baby Willy, a darling two-year-old tod- 
dler, nearly fell into the fire in his eagerness to 
throw his tiny handful of leaves on the bonfire, 
but Neddy caught him in time. 

The wind grew very strong and blew the fire in 
quick flashes first on one side and then on the 
other of the pile of leaves. 

Neddy and Grace had run down to the corner 
for a fresh supply of leaves, and Kitty was racing 
after them. Dickey was stirring up the fire with a 

broom-handle to make it blaze more fiercely, when 
an angry burst of wind swept up the street. Ina 
flash, the fire burst out on the other side and 
threw red, cruel arms about little Willy, who was 
Standing there. 


cruel tire, his heart seemed to stop beating. 


In an instant the white dress was all ablaze, and 


a cry of terror went up from the baby lips. 


Dickey turned at the sound, and, as he saw the 


What could he do! 

Across the street stood Mrs. Bailey’s carriage, | 
with the pretty robe thrown upon the seat. 

Dickey dashed across the street, snatched the 
robe, and throwing it over Willy’s head, pulled 
him to the ground. 

Was the dreadful fire out ? 

He pulled the robe aside, the flame flashed out, 
he beat it frantically with his hands. 

All this was done in much less time than it takes 





THE YOUTH’S 


thoughtful boy, you have saved Willy from a ter- 
rible death. 


fire. 
He put his head on his mamma’s shoulder and 
burst into tears. 


up the poor little hands, which were soon well 
again. 


COMPANION. 


Thank God for that! 
Dickey’s mamma knelt beside him. ‘My brave, 


Are you hurt, Dickey ?” 


He held up his hands. They were blistered with 
The pain and excitement overcame him. 


She took him into the house and tenderly bound 





I need not tell you how Neddy and Grace felt 


when they knew that their disobedience had near- 
ly been the cause of their little brother’s death. | 


me to tell it. The cries of the children brought | They promised their mamma, with many tears, | 


Dickey’s mamma and nurse to the sidewalk, just | that they would never disobey her again. 


as Willy’s mamma drove up. 


She sprang from the carriage and threw off the | when he went down to breakfast he found, among 1 


robe which covered her baby. 
The little hands and face were scorched, the 
yellow hair was singed and matted, the white 


dress was burned nearly to pieces, but her darling | from the baby’s papa and mamma.” 


was alive! | 


his other presents, a beautiful little silver watch. | 


Dickey’s birthday came soon after this, and | 
| 


On the inside of the cover was engraved,— 
“For the brave boy, who saved a baby’s life— 
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For the Companion. 


AUTUMN 


The Jarge leaf contains a stanza descriptive of the season. 
circles or ovals, and by transposing them find the title of one of the shorter poems of Robert Herrick. 


PUZZLE. 


Take the twenty letters which are drawn inside of 





. Foisom. 








For the Companion. 


NED’S STORIES. 
Crows. 

Did you ever have a tame crow ? It’s fun, I can 
tell you, but sometimes it is more mischief. 

I had one. He would follow me everywhere, 
almost. Of course I couldn’t let him go to church 
nor to school, but he would perch upon a tree just 
outside and scold like a good fellow. 

If you judged by the sound and didn’t try to 
make out words, you would think somebody was 
scolding sure enough. | 

It was sport to watch him then. He would 
stretch his neck, this side and that side, and twist 
himself into all sorts of shapes,—as if he must 
talk and the words had somehow got stuck in his 
throat. 

That was three years ago. In the fall he went 
off, by spells, with the wild crows, and at last he 
left me entirely. 

But the next spring, and every spring since, 
with the first ‘caw, caw” comes a glossy black 
fellow with the same comical strut that all crows 
have, but with a leer and twisting of its neck and 
an attempt at imitating the human voice that its 
mates never try. 

I feel sure itis my runaway, for when T talk to 
it and call it by name it answers me, yet is very 
earcful tu keep just out of reach. 

My aunt had a tame crow named Jim that, 


> 








could talk some,or at least could speak some | 


words. It was a great mimic, and would call out i 


“grandpa, grandpa,” just like little Joe, till grand- 
pa would go out to see what ailed the boy. 

It would steal, too, everything it could get hold 
of, and hide the things in all sorts of places. 
Grandpa used to get greatly vexed about his 
glasses, sometimes, while a thimble was Jim’s es- 
pecial delight. 

One day I was picking up chips; Jim stood near 
watching me. 

“Jim, you lazy fellow, why don’t you help me ?” 
said I, and Jim flew down close beside me and be- 
gan to pick up the chips with his bill and dropped 
them intothe basket, just as solemn and sober as 
a judge. 


——_+o-——___—_——. 


for the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 
Little Jessie, who has been much interested in 
collecting butterflies, asked her papa one day,— 
“Tf butterflies couldn’t fly, and couldn’t do any- 
thing but walk, we’d have to call them butter- 
walkers, wouldn’t we ?” 


Marcy was naughty one day—very naughty. 
She struck her mamma. ‘What would you do if 


Queen 
But she in ancient —— ne’er was seen. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
REVERSALS. 


Reverse the word required for one blank of each 
ine or couplet for the other blank. 


Example. — What —— (ailed) our little —— (Delia) 


when she cried? 


The —— (step) is high for —— (pets) toclimb its side. 


The streets of —— were 
And —— was —— renown secure and sweet. 





by Pilgrim’s feet; 


then? 





Who soothe with —— or vindicate with ——? 





’s children numbered seventeen ; 


— (namesake of Ishmael’s son) declared 
He'd see in —— how the tea-fields fared. 

In —— isle he —— his pilgrim shoe, 

And through the —— the broken —— he drew. 
In —— attire appeared the Quaker —, 

And from a —— he took his full ——. 
‘Pleasant’? —— means; but still ““——” 

The name suggests in its historic tone. 


The —— plate was —— upon the grass 


Within the 





where not 2 —— could pass. 








I will for you the ravelled sock, 

And call a —— to repair the clock. 

Knit up the —— as you the unwind. 
That little —— leaves a sharp —— behind. 
My ——, named for maid on laureate’s page, 
Will she —— with us? does she so engage? 


2. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


The names required are of equal length. In the pri- 
mals read the last, and in the finals the first name of a 
distinguished astronomer, who died Oct. 14, 1601. 

1, An archbishop at whose tomb a proud king did 
penance for his crimes. 

2, An archbishop of London who was burned in the 
reign of Bloody Mary. 

3, A famove Gothic king of the fifth century. 

4, A woman who dwelt in a college. 

5, A river that flows wholly within a certain State. 














WESTBROOK. 
3. 
TWO WORDS WITHIN A WORD. 

She laid her —~ —— mine, and by a kind word re- 
stored ° 

He used his —— —— so successful a manner as to 
secure the r 

While dreamers ——, —— find ——— in their ..iu 
fancies. 

He was frank, —— — no less q 

He could handle —— —— of spirit as easily as you 
could a little child. 


She saved for 





— turn, 





them all econo- 


my. 
lie held —— —— just 





on his finger. B. 
4. 
SQUARE WORD. 


A fruit. 
bird. 
Very warm. 

A pungent spice. 

A stone or wood-cutter. 


5. 


CHARADE. 


J. P. B. 


- What I woo for (with a to); 
- Where I would be when I sue; 
3. What I win—a wooden pin, 
Or a girl that were a pear) 
But for the nicknaming crew; 
Rightly now my meaning take, 
And you find me ina lake. 


6. 


ANAGRAMS. 


noe 


Works by the famous and much-beloved poet, Heigh- 
ton J. Wirt. 
Unow’s Bond. 
Lame Drumul. Girl. 
The Tenth Beacon. The Havre Trip. 
Miss Ivee’s Knight. 


7. 


COMEINATION PUZZLE. 


Minna, the Vinsy Apple- 


Behead and curtail words whose definitions are given 
n the first column and leave thore given in the second, 
and the zigzags will name a pleasant autumnal occu- 
pation. 


1. Kinds of marbles, 1. A passage. 

2. Drudged. 2. To wash. 

3. Coated with metal. 3. Recent. 

4. Worthless. 4. To slice. 

5. Cleans. 5. To cry. 

6. Bad writings. 6. The crop of birds. 
7. Small sofas. 7. A masculine name. 
8. Rules. 8. Soon. 

9. Customs. 9. Wire. 

10. Portion of time. 10. A sign. 

11. A masculine name. 11. To praise. 

12. A 12. A masculine name. 


valley. 
13. With declivity. 13. A mean liquor. 


c. D. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1234567 891011 1213141516 17181920 
HUSKING CORN, APPLE PIC K- 
212223 24 25 26 27 28 29303132 33543536 373839 
ING, GATHERING NUTS AND 
40 41424344 45 46 47 48 49 50 Key-Words—Tusks, 
cI DER MAKI NG. King, Charm, Pining, 
People, Catch, Grin, Gun, Redan, Kid, Gain. 
2. R 
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you didn’t haveany mamma ?” asked Aunfie Nell, 
soberly. “I'd get grammato make me a rag one,” 
was the quick answer, 





3. The last word is “Morning.” It is spelled by 
taking the seven underlined letters from the omitted 
words.—Repose, DawnING, BrOught, ReMember; 


| avbade 
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ing, ‘1 can walk back easily,’ they would say, ‘He can 
take he foot back easy.’ 

“The plural is rarely used. Instead of saying, ‘I 
came to see you twice,’ they say, ‘I come ove and one 
time.’ 

“Some of their forms of expression are forcible and 
very original; thus when a man acknowledges bis 
fault, ‘he makes his low bow to de Lord,’ and says, ‘I 
aint a-gwize to done it no more, sir; no, Lord, no more.’ 

“Other sayings have a proverbial terseness; as ‘You 
needn't cloud up ’cause you kent rain;’ ‘You needn’t 
cross de fence ’fore you git to it;’ ‘Don’t kick before 
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required by law. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, o1 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRU- 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter. All 








postmasters are required to register letters when- | 


ever requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us ina letter must do it on their own responsibil- 
ity. 


Renewals,—Tiree weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed, 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Date against your name on the margin of 
your — shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. 

The Courts have decided that all subseribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 











SANITARY LAWS PAY. 

The weekly reports of mortality in our medical mag- 
azines show thatin some places the deaths are two and 
three times as many asin others, If the lowest rate 
la higher than would be under improved sanitary con- 
ditions, what a preventable waste of life there must 
be where the rates are at a maximum. 

That the death-rate can be permanently lessened has 
been proved in England, where the registration of vital 
statistics has been enforced for the last forty-five years 
under medical officers of health and a registrar-general. 
Up to 1871, the rate remained at from 22.2 to 22.5 per 
thousand of population, except during years of epi- 
demic, when it arose nearly three per cent. higher. 

In 1872, an important Public Health Act became 
law, and a second one in 1875, From 1871 to 1880 the 
rate fell fully three per cent. 

The tables also show that this saving of life—and it 
must have aggregated scores of thousands—was fully 
douvie among femates what it was among males, the 
sanitary improvements being most felt in the home, to 
which the former are most closely confined. 

It is estimated that, even if these improvements 
should extend no further, there would thus be two 
hundred thousand English lives saved in a single gen- | 
eration, the average life of man being extended about | 


two years, and that of woman about three years and a | May be wrong; my witness can’t be.” 


half. 
of the average of life must be still more marked when 


Sanitation is now in its infancy; the prolonging 
the principles of sanitary science shall be more per- | 
fectly understood and more thoroughly and universally | 
applied. 

With this there is also great pecuniary saving—in- | 
cluding the expense of sickness, of funerals and the 
loss of skilled labor. For Londow alone, at the pres- 
ent reduced rate, it would be over a million dollars a 


year. 


The same reduction and pecuniary saving would give 
us, in our own country, fifteen million dollars; enough 
to put, and keep, every city and village in the land in 
the very best sanitary condition, with the certainty of 
a still further diminution of the rate, and a correspond. | 
ing pecuniary saving. 

vsitstgliniasiniy | 
} 
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ST. JOHN’S ISLAND NEGROES. 


The negroes inhabiting St. John’s Island, one of the } 


group of Sea Islands, on the coast of South Carolina, | nized the familiar barks, and shortly afterward he 
so impressed an Knglishman with their quaint manners reached his friend’s office to claim his property. 


and customs that he wrote a curious description of 
them for 
“The negroes generally build their 


Chambera’s Journal. He says } 
own cabins; | 


they are of the rudest description, logs and mud being 
the materials used. Windows are not considered nec- 
essary; the doors have no hinges; and the furniture 
usually consists of a couple of rude beds, a table, a 


chair or two, and the hominy-pot. 


“Yet, however humble, the house is always ‘chris- 
tened ;’ that is, the preacher carries the Bible through 
the house with prayer and ‘shout-singing.’ 

“For if the John’s Island negro is not pious, he is 
nothing. 
and safely moved. 


From this side of his nature he is most surely 


“Every event of his life has its appropriate religious 
ceremony ; some of these are extremely beautiful, others 
grotesque and silly enough, yet somehow raised above 
contempt by the sincerity of the devotees, 

“Thus, on last Easter-Sunday I saw men and women 


you’re spurred ;’ or are expressive of contempt: ‘Shoo! Ass 
you go "long, you little puff ob wind!’ ” tnt ed 
—es 
RAISINS. endeavor. 
AISINS, 


A very pretty device fora banner in a temperance 
procession was a bunch of grapes with the motto, “If 
you eat us we are food; if youdrink us we are poi- 
Institutions have been built for the practice of 
| the “vrape-cure,” a diet of grapes being considered 
| corrective and restorative. In the dried form euch 
salutury food is certainly within the reach of everyone; 
| and the superiority of it to fiery drink is almost self- 


| evident. 


following: 
THE VERDICT. 
over the 
| son.”’ THE 


Jr., who, in addition to this, opens all mails, assuring as 


According to Sir William Gull, Queen Victoria’s 
fy norm and of course eminent in his profession, it 
etter in case of fatigue from overwork, to eat rai- 
sins than to resort to alcolol. Inu his testimony before 
the Lords’ Commission in London, a few months ago, 
he affirmed ‘that instead of flying to alcohol, as many 
people do when exhausted, they might very well drink 
water, or they might very well take food, and they 
would be very much better without the alcobol.” 
He added, us to the form of food he himself resorts 
to, ‘In cases of fatigue from overwork, I would say 
that if lam thus fatigued my food is very simple—I 


refunded. 
t2~ On all goods not axactly as represented, and for 


back to us. 
NO 
partment. 

xoods ready on order and let balance follow later. 
‘K THE FAVOR OF A TRIAL 


“ ae 
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Exceptions: Ist, All goods made to special order. 2 


will mail to any one sending full name and address, 
FREE of charge, their Fatt and Winter, 1883-4, 


FASHION CATALOGUE. 


beautifully illustrated with over 1800 wood engravi 
s oaks, Underwear, Infants’ Outi, 
Fancy Goods, Silver-Plated Ware, Jewelry an 


Prices guaranteed lower than those ef any other house, 
This firm does the largest and most successful Mail Order Business, of goods enumerated, in the United States. 
READ THE SECRET OF THEIR SUCCESS. 
Extract from page 1 of Catalogue No. 20, for Fall and Winter, 1883-4, 
season after season we appear in this publication before our customers, we feel more and more secure in 
will and confidence, and find the number of our patrons not alone growing larger, but act 


ually 


To all these we acknowledge our grateful appreciation of their liberal favors, and the extension cf our trade 
among their friends, and assure them that to retain their good will and confidence shall be our most earnest 


Modesty should forbid us sounding our own praises, yet to encourage those who see our catalogue for the first 
time, and elther do not know us, or have never bought through catalogue before, we ask a careful perusal of the 


“A thoroughly reliable house,” “Dealings with you always entirely satisfactory,” and 
scores of similar opinions, as substantiated by hundreds of individual letters and cards from our customers al’ 


country. 
c REASONS WHY. The Mail Order Department is under the sole and direct charge of Mr. Koch, 


a matter of vital business interest, that every order, in- 


quiry and complaint will receive the most careful attention, 2nd be answerea. 

Other houses leave this very important branch to hired clerks, who too often work on the principle that “any- 
thing will do for country trade,” and who, when mistakes have been made, dare not rectify or reimburse cus- 
tomers for loss, etc., for fear of losing the confidence of their employers. 


WE PRACTISE WHAT WE PREACH. 
POSITIVE GUARANTEE WITH ALL GOODS SOLD. 
satisfaction of purchasers can be returned, to be exc’ 


Every article not to the entire 
hanged for other Reece, or money value 
d, All millinery. 3d, All goods not catalogued, 

that reason unsatisfactory, and returned, we will refund 


or credit account of purchasers with the mailage, or if too heavy for the mail, expressage both ways, out from and 


DISAPPOINTING DELAYS. The greatest possible dispatch is used in all transactions of this de- 
When for the time, sold out of the exact article ordered, and substitution not allowed, we will ship 


ORDER, NO MATTER HOW SMALL. 


We sell all articles through this book at our store prices, and our city reputation for keeping the finest assort- 
ment of seasonable goods, and selling at prices, as usual, lower than those of any other house, has spread 
all through the country, and we are anxious to prove this to those who do not know us by facts. 


H. C. F. KOCH & SON, 6th Ave. & 20th St., New York City. 





eat the raisins instead of taking the wine. For thirty 
years I have had large experience in this practice. [ 
have recommended it to my personal friends. It isa 
limited experience, but I believe it is a very good and 
true experience.” 

This is valuable testimony; we know of none better 
from medical sources, and we commend it to the 
thoughtful consideration of all those who are in the 
habit of resorting to “a little wine for thy stomach’s 
ake and thine often infirmities.” 


—_———e———— 


FARMER-SAILORS. 

On Cape Cod every sailor knows something of farm- 
ing, and every farmer is more or less of asailor. A 
writer in the Century relates the following story of a 
lawyer who “summed up” before a jury of these farm- 
er-sailors: 


T 


They tell of an action against a town for injuries 
from a defect in a highway, in which the distance of a 
certain hole in the road from the travelled path was in 
question. 

A town officer had fixed the distance by actual meas- 
urement, and the only evidence for the plaintiff was 
that of a man who simply gave his judgment. 

Nobody could guess how the plaintiff’s counsel would 
yet around the evideuce of the town officer. But he was 
undaunted, 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” he said, “both witnesses 
are honest; one of them is mistaken; which is it? You 
all know how liable we are, in ciphering or in measur- 
ing, to make a mistake of calculation. 

*“*My good friend, the selectman, probably laid down 
his foot-rule one time more or less than be thought, 
and so be is mistaken; but my witness, gentlemen, did 
not put his trust on any foot-rule; he knew better. 

‘As you all know, he has cut more cord-wood than 





Journal des Demoiselles (Paris) 

** Nonpareil Velveteen.” — 
Of all fabrics of the kind, this 
oneis the nearest approach to 
Lyons velvet ; it is produced 





| away, to detect, whether a child had the croup. The 
' child’s mouth was held near to the mouth-piece of the 


| recognizing its master’s voice through the telephone : 


| his dog. 


| ephone.’ 


| yelp. He licked the telephone fondly, seeming to think 
| that his master was inside the machine. 


| her condition, called, and she told him, “Iam very, 


join hands in a ring, and then, to their peculiar, sway- | 


ing, religious dance, sing a hymn, which began thus 


“°Oh, Him died fur you, and Him died fur me, 

And Him died fur de whole roun’ worl’, vou see; 

And Him said He wouldn't die eny mo’, chillen, 
He said Him wouldn't die eny mo 

‘Intense indignation at the revision of the Bible was 
yeneral, Ina special meeting called on the subject, 
the preacher said,— 

“*Brederen, I done call you up *bout dese men what 
have been a-fooling wid de Bible. 

**T done been informed dey has got up a new Bible; 
and I want you all to toss up your money, and send 
some good man to talk all dat nonsense down.’ 

“The money was freely ‘tossed up;’ for the preacher 
is an absolute power among them, and his commands 
beth as regards things temporal and spiritual more 
binding than the common law. 

“Their use of English is in many respects very pe- 


culiar, They never vse the pronoun ‘T;’ man, woman, 


child, ox, or bird, ie ‘he’ or ‘him ;’ thus, inatead of say- 





any other man in Barnstable County, and he can meas- 
ure by his eye infallibly. About bis accuracy, there- 
fore, there can be no possible question. The selectman 


in the rich colors of the most 
expensive silk velvets. 











—~<~——_— 


TELEPHONING A DOG. 
The telephone has enabled a physician, several miles 


instrument, and the physician heard its cough. But 


LYONS FACE ARE FAST PILE 
GUARANTEED. 





Harper’s Bazar. 


The best service is given 
by the Nonpareil Velveteens ; 
they cannot be distinguished 
front silk velvets, 











Nonpareil” 
Velveteen. 


The most Fashionable Dress Material of the day. The 
Broche is the only Woven Velveteen Broche in the market. 


WHOLESALE TRADE SUPPLIED BY SHAEN & FITHIAN, NEW YORK. 








more singular than this is the following case of a dog 


A BOOK oF INSTRUCTIONS AND 


| LA D | ES ! PATTERNS for Artistic Needle- Work, 
| Kensington Embroidery, etc. Tells how to make 20 Stitch- 
| es, including South Kensington, Outline, Persian, Tent, 
| Star, Satin, Janina, Filling, Feather, ete. Sent by 
| mail for 12 3-cent stamps. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


Jack is a coach-dog that found his master by tele- 
phone. In some way Jack got lost, and fortunately 
was found by one of his master’s friends, who went to 
his office aud asked by telephone if the man had lost 





“Yes; where is he?” was the reply. 

“He is here. Suppose you call him through the tel- 

’ ‘The dog’s ear was placed over the ear- 

piece, and his master said, “Jack! Jack! how are you, 

Jack?” 
Jack instantly recognized the voice, and began to 





At the other end of the line, the gentleman recog- Write for our Fall Book of “Clothing News,” which 
tells how to order safely and economically Clothes, Un- 
derclothes, Hats and Shoes for Men or Boys. 


ROGERS, PEET & CO., 
569 to 575 Broadway, New York. 
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LETTERS WITH “PICTURES.” 
There are scores of persons who are unhappy be- 








cause they fail to use the blessings that are within their SH 0 PP| NG BY MAI L 
reach, They resemble a poor old widow in the High- | ‘ 


lands of Scotland, of whom the following story is told: | We offer an immense stock of FINE DRY GOODS 
|at Popular Prices, SPECIAL DEPARTMENT 
FOR MISSES AND CHILDREN. Do not fail to 
| read our Handsomely Illustrated Fall and Win- 
ter FASHION CATALOGUE, sent FREE on ap- 
| plication. Mention this paper. Please note the address, 


Le Boutillier Bros., 
OF 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 


BEST & CO. 


A warm-hearted Christian gentleman, hearing about 


very poor, sir, though I should not be so. I have a 
sou in Australia who is well off, but he only sends me 
a letter once a month with a picture in it.” 

“Let me see the pictures.” When they were pro- 
duced, the gentleman saw that they were drafts for 
sums of ten pounds (fifty dollars). 

Iie said to her, ‘Why, my good woman, you are 
rich, not poor, as you think. All you have got to do is 
to put your name on the back of these pictures, pre- 
sent them at the bank, and you will get a lot of money.” 

She was living in abject misery, complaining to all 
whom she met of her son’s neglect, notwithstanding 
he had been very liberal to her. 





SE —————— 


THE WRONG DOCUMENT. 
Among the recorded mistakes of busy men who are 
too much in a hurry to be careful is the following: 


A few weeks ago a gentleman entered the office of a 
well-known insurance agent, and tossing a paper on 
the counter, said to the clerk, “That’s run out, and I 
want to get it renewed.” 

The clerk unfolded the document, and with a smile, 
inquired,— 

“Are you sure that this has run out 

“Oh yes,” said the gentleman; “my wife told me it 
run out yesterday morning.” 

“Well, I am sorry for you, but we are not taking 
that kind of risks now,” responded the clerk, as he 
handed it back to him. It was his marriage certificate. 


—!_—__—_ 
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Nos. 60 & 62 W. 23d St., N. Y. 


The largest establishment in the world devoted to the 
Outfitting of Children. 


BOYS’ GIRLS’ AND BABIES’ CLOTHING. 


thing required for Complete Outfits, from 
HATS to OES 


s for all ages up to sixteen years. 
Persons onaeng in any portion of the United Statcs 
may avail themselves of che superior advantages afford- 


Aunt Ester was trying to persuade little Eddy to 
retire at suneet, using as an argument that the little 
chickens went to roost at that time. “Yes,” said Eddy 
‘but then, aunty, the old hen always gocs with them.” 





ed by our establishment by sending for our Fall 
Winter Catalogue, which we mail tree. 


EVERYWHERE to sell the 


GENTS WANTED bec Stamity Knitting 


Machine ever invented. Will knit a pair of Stockings 
with HEEL and TOE complete in 20 minutes. ft 
will also knit a great variety of fancy work for which 
there is always a ready market. Send for circular and 
terms to the Twombly Knitting Machine ep 
63 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


RIDLEY’S 
FASHION MAGAZINE 


FOR AUTUMN IS NOW READY. 
THE SAME STANDARD OF SUPERIORITY STILL 
CHARACTERIZES THIS PUBLICATION. INSTEAD 
OF RETROGRADING, AS OTHERS HAVE DONE, 
WE HAVE ENDEAVORED TO ADVANCE. 


THE CONSPICUOUS FEATURE 
OF THE MAGAZINE IS AN EXHAUSTIVE CATA- 
LOGUE AND PRICE-LIST OF THE GREAT VARIE- 
TY OF GOODS FOR SALE AT OUR ESTABLISH- 
MENT. IT 1S ELABORATELY ILLUSTRATED AND 
FULL AS TO ITS DESCRIPTIVE DETAILS. 


RESIDENT NEW-YORKERS 
ENJOY NO GREATER ADVANTAGES IN SHOP- 
PING THAN DO OUT-OF-TOWN FAMILIES WHO 
TAKE THIS MAGAZINE. THE SAME PRICES ARE 
QUOTED IN THIS MAGAZINE AS ARE CHARGED 
AT OUR COUNTERS, AND THE SAME ATTENTION 
GIVEN TO ORDERS AS IF PRESENT IN PERSON. 


OUR STOCK 


CONTAINS EVERYTHING NEEDFUL FOR THE 
FAMILY: MILLINERY, DRY AND FANCY GOODS, 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS, CLOAKS AND 
WRAPS, BOYS’ CLOTHING, LADIES’ AND CHIL- 
DREN’S SHOES, HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR, 
WHITE GOODS, LACES, CURTAINS, AND, IN 
FACT, ALL THAT CAN POSSIBLY BE NEEDED 
EVEN TO HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 


MAGAZINE ISSUED QUARTERLY. 


15 cents Single No., or 50 cents per Annum, 


EDW'D RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 3il, 311%, 313 to 321 Grand Street, 
58, 60 to 70 ALLEN ST.; 59 to 63 ORCHARD 8ST. 
NEW YORK, 
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For the Companion. 
INDIAN SUMMER. 


Though gathered are the sheaves, 
Still glow the crimson leaves 
By many a stream, my darling, and the sun, 
Where the waves are all a-quiver, 
Shows a pathway o’er the river, 
When the dapple shades remind us day is done. 


Hark! robin’s flute is heard, 
Though no other summer bird 

Dares to linger, Bessie, darling, by the pool; 
What care we though the rose 
Nor the lily longer blows, 

And the dreamy noontide hour is growing cool; 
The shimmering meadow, still, 
The woodland and the hill, 

Have charms that woo us, darling, none the less; 
And till sudden change and spell 
Blight the shrines we love so well, 

Will the after summer soothe us, cheer and bless! 

GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


+or-- 
For the Companion. 


AN INCIDENT OF ENGLISH RAILWAY 
TRAVEL. 








The following story was the actual experience 
of a young girl travelling in England, and is made 
public after a lapse of some years, because it is a 


Tidal waves and earthquakes wouldn’t keep her 
away trom the rectory! It is delightful, papa, of 
course, to be the daughter of a particularly hand- 
some, attractive widower, but like other positions 
of trust, it has drawbacks.” 

Then getting quite up into the corner of the 
window, I pressed my face against the pane, 
and got an oblique view of a small boy shiver- 
ing on the steps, stamping his feet and blow- 
ing his hands. ; 

Was that the uniform of the telegraph com- 
pany? Yes, and my heart gave a frightened 
thump against my ribs, a sort of avant-courier of 
those to follow. 

In a moment my dear old nurse, Jean, appeared 
with one of those dreadful yellow envelopes, 
which I have always had a horror of since the 
day I was summoned home from school by one to 
receive my mother’s last kiss. 

In this case my nervous dislike was justified. 
Papa tore open the envelope and read the contents. 

*“‘Your Aunt Betty is very ill, and Herbert has 
sent for us,” said he. ‘What is to be done? This 
is Saturday, and I can’t get any one to take my 
place, and the Bishop comes to-morrow. You 
must go alone,” he added after a moment’s 
thought. 

“Go alone, papa!” I echoed, quite stunned by 
the proposition, for I had never been fifty miles 
from home in my life. 

“Yes, dear, and lose no time about it. You 
mast catch the 12.20 train. I will take you to the 
station, and may see some one that I can ask to 


the country through which-we were passing, that 
is, what was visible of it, for it soon began to 
snow. 

At first, the flakes came floating gently down 
as if afraid of hurting themselves by too sudden 
a descent, but as the afternoon woreaway, the sky 
grew darker and darker, and we were finally en- 
veloped in a furious blinding storm that shut out 
everything as completely as a curtain. 

Mrs. Grahame, absorbed in her book, did not 
notice the change in the weather for some time, 
but when the failing light, the violent rattling of 
the windows, and the intense cold aroused her, 
she sat bolt upright, looked out quite horrified, 
and waked Gaines. 

“How idiotic I have been to stay so late in this 
barbarous country,” she grumbled. ‘Pour me out 
some cordial, and give me your rug; I am half 
frozen.” 

Gaines did as she was bid, and her mistress set- 
tled herself comfortably again in her corner, sel- 
fishly blind to the fact that I was almost an icicle 
and poor Gaines fairly chattering. On we went 
again in silence over the great, bare knobs that do 
duty for hills in Westmoreland and Cumberland, 
until we suddenly dashed into a small station. 

Mrs. Grahame turned to me. 

“This is L. I know the place very well, and I 
shall get out and stop over until the weather mod- 
erates,” she said. 

“And leave me to go on alone ?” I cried, in ut- 
ter dismay. 

“You had better come with me,” she replied. 








striking illustration of the unpleasant possibilities 
of the English railway system, 
to which public attention has 
been directed, lately, by more 
than one tragedy. 

I should say for American read- 
ers who have not been abroad, 
that an English railway car is 
divided into compartments, and 
that the passengers are locked in- 
to these on leaving each station 
by the conductor or guard. As 
fiction, the incident would not be 
deserving of notice, but the fact 
that it actually happened, and 
that its sequel is being worked out 
now, among us, gives it a more 
definite claim upon our interest. 





“Ugh! What a day!” thought 
I, one December morning, in 
never mind what winter, as I got 
up and began dressing myself, as 
well as I could, with fingers that 
absolutely ached from the cold, 
and a general feeling of conges- 
tion in my inner woman; ‘Yes, 
water frozen hard and fast in the 
pitcher, and the towels about as 
pliable as sheetiron.” 

Then I cast a despairing glance 
at the fire-place which yawned in 
black emptiness behind a screen 
of faded green paper which flut- 
tered up and down as the wind 
ponred down the chimney. 

“How I wish I wasn’t a gen- 
teel pauper, and couid excharge 
places with the /azzaroni sunning 
themselves this blessed moment 
on the steps of St. Peter’s, eating macaroni by 
the yard and enjoying the dolce far niente as only 
light-hearted tramps have done from the days of 
Autolycus down. If it wasn’t for papa, I should 
go straight back to bed, and stay there for a 
week,” and I jerked the blind up, viciously, let- 
ting in a pale gray light, which seemed to make 
discomfort visible. 

Outside, everything was snowbound; the trees 
on the lawn, with every bough and twig outlined 
against the sky, looked like so many gigantic 
specimens of sea-weed; the houses in the village 
seemed to be huddling together to keep warm, 
and the church spire to have moved up quite into 
our neighborhood during the night, though it 
was more than a mile away, while the only sign 
of life to be seen was a feeble column of smoke 
puffed out by our kitchen chimney. 

The prayer-bell rang; it always does ring just 
at a certain stage of my toilet when I can neither 
go forward nor backward without considerable 

loss of time, and it is the signal for turning a 
somersault into my clothes and arranging my 
hair as with a pitchfork. 

I scampered around with such hearty good-will 
that it was not long before I ran down stairs to 
what was really our living-room, though we 
might have christened it ‘by any number of gen- 
teel titles, since it was at once drawing-room, 
morning-room, and library; and here my heart 
went out to meet the two best things one could 
find in similar circumstances: papa, with a pleas- 
ant smile of welcome such as relatives (more’s 
the pity!) too rarely wear for each other, and a 
glorious coal-fire piled up in the grate with a reck- 
less extravagance not often seen in our ménage, 
and only to be justified by the low conduct of the 
thermometer. 

Prayers ensued, then breakfast, and I was sit- 
ting on papa’s knee, langhing and chattering, when 
there came a loud peal at the front door. 

“It can’t be Miss Cunningham,” I cried ; ‘she 
spent the morning here yesterday, and Miss Scott 
is too much afraid of rheumatism to put her nose 
Out in this weather; it must be Miss Gardiner! 





look after you. If not I will tip the guard, and 


door. His companion entered, and walking quite 
to the other end of the carriage, seated himself. 

It was still intensely cold, and I was glad when 
the door was locked again, though if I had 
dreamed what was to follow, I should then and 
there have eloped with somebody, anybody, re- 
gardless of age, station or condition. 

Blind man’s holiday had set in, but I could see 
that my fellow-traveller had an eminently respect- 
able air, which was extremely reassuring. He 
wore a pepper and salt suit, a quiet tie surmounted 
immaculate linen, and a long Prince of Wales 
driving-coat enveloped him so completely that I 
did not see his clothes in the order mentioned. 
Sealskin gloves and a “pork-pie” hat, I also 
noticed. 

As soon as we were off again I got out my 
prayer-book, but had hardly begun to read when 
the spring of the little green silk blind at my 
window must have received some jar it was too 
weak to bear. At all events it gave way, and the 
blind rolled down its full length, shutting out the 
already failing light, and making it too dark to 
read. 

The gentleman came to my assistance, saying, 
“Let me help you. I understand the catch,” and 
fastened it securely into its place again. 

I thanked him, and went back to my book, but 
was annoyed to find that instead of returning to 
his place, he had taken a seat just opposite, and, I 
could half feel, half see, was staring at me fixedly. 

Determined not to show that I knew he was ob- 
serving me, I read on and on, persistertly, or 





“It is quite impossible,” I said, and forgetting 
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he will take care of you. 
at his end of the line.” 

Glancing at the clock, I saw that it was half- 
past ten, so I hurried off tomy room, which looked 
fifty times more dismal than before in the light 
of such depressing news, and my modest prepara- 
tions for the journey were soon made. Jean pro- 
duced from her private stores a travelling rug 
and foot-warmer, hovered anxiously about me, 
and gave me numerous injunctions. I was not 
to “‘haver wi’ strangers, nor lose my siller,” part 
from my luggage, mislay my tickets, sit in a 
draught, read in the train, or do a dozen other 
things. An impossibly discreet programme was 
laid down for me, and I was promising obedience, 
when the cab came. Papa put me in and we were 
off. 

Arrived at the station, we found a lady seated 
in the waiting-room almost barricaded from view 
by the heaps of bags and boxes and wraps with 
which her maid and footman had surrounded 
her, and while papa was getting my ticket for 
Carlisle, she subjected me toa thoroughly cold- 
blooded, depreciatory scrutiny, all the more gall- 
ing because it was unresentable. 

Tomy surprise, she proved to be an acquain- 
tance of papa’s; they exchanged greetings, and 
he came over, presently, to tell me that Mrs. 
Grahame was going to London, en route for Italy, 
and would take me under her wing. I was pre- 
sented, and got two fingers and a cold stare. The 
train rolled in, we hurried into our carriage, and 
I had only time to give papa a hasty embrace and 
catch a dissolving view of him on the platform, 
and we were gliding out into the fields. 

For a little while some attempts were made to 
keep up a desultory conversation, but Mrs. Gra- 
hame had no idea of boring herself with a pro- 
longed téte-a-téte, so her “‘poor head” began to 
ache early in action, and, pulling a French novel 
out of her bag, she was soon deep in it. 

I was left to my own devices. Greatly relieved at 
finding myself free from the necessity of manu- 
facturing genteel remarks, I sat and stared alter- 
nately at Gaines, the maid, dozing opposite, and 
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all my dislike, and pocketing my dignity, I pointed 
out that the storm had spent itself, and begged 
her earnestly to go on. 

“I am very sorry, my dear Miss Weston, but I 
really can’t risk my health for anything. You 
had really much better follow my example. No? 
Here! Here! (to guard passing,) Open this door! 
Gaines, come. Good-by, Miss Weston. Ask your 
father to let me hear how you get to your jour- 
ney’s end.” 

So saying, she stepped out of the carriage, fol- 
lowed by her meek domestic, who murmured,— 

“T’m so sorry, miss,” in a subdued whisper, as 
she passed me. 

“Oh dear! What shall I do?” I thought, as I 
saw them disappear in the crowd, and could hard- 
ly keep back my tears. Then calling the guard, 
I gave him a half-crown, and begged him not to 
put any one in my carriage. 

“All right, miss,” said he, touched his cap and 
went off. 

“How silly I am to be afraid,” I thought. “This 
is England, and besides nothing remarkable ever 
does happen now-a-days. And lots of women 
travel all over the world, like Madame Ida Pfeiffer, 
and never come to grief. I won’t give way to 
foolish, provincial ideas. I will be what papa 
often calls me, his plucky, sensible Peggy.” 

Stimulated by this high ideal, I leaned back, 
tucked in my rug, got out the lunch-basket, made 
a hearty meal, and was ready to laugh at my fears. 
I had brushed away my crumbs, and was study- 
ing the A. B. C. guide when we stopped again. [ 
looked out, and along came a strange guard, fol- 
lowed by a tall man carrying a portmanteau. Not 
finding a seat in any of the carriages, they stopped 
at mine. 

“Plenty of room here, sir,” said the guard. 

“No there isn’t,” I cried desperately. ‘Please 
don’t put any one in. It’s engaged,” I added, 
rather mendaciously for a clergyman’s daugh- 
ter. 

“No ticket up, miss. Sorry, but can’t be helped. 
Everybody can’t travel like the Royal Family,” 
he replied, and putting in his key, unlocked the 





rather, I turned over the pages at regular inter- 
vals, though the words conveyed 
very little to my mind. At last 
when that grew unsupportably 
trying, I found some relief to my 
nervousness in shutting my book 
and putting it away. I then 
looked with careful indifference 
at him, and past him out of the 
window. 

“Wouldn’t you like the Times 
or the Standard, miss ?” I heard 
him say, and replied with frigid 
civility, “No, thanks, it 
grown too dark to read.” 

We rattled on in silence for 
some time after this, and, after 
staring intently at the scenery 
and my hands, and books, and 
bag, and at everything that gave 
me an excuse for not looking at 
him, I determined to hazard a 
cold glance to show him that I 
wasn’t frightened, and to see if 
he was still looking at me. He 
was; our eyes met, and I re- 
turned, instantly, to the contem- 
plation of my boots. 

Presently, to my intense relief, 
he got up, took off his great-coat, 
folded, and laid it on the seat. 1 
took advantage of his attention 
being diverted from me, to scan 
him narrowly. 

He seemed a man of about 
thirty, had a very pale complex- 
ion, large gray eyes, and brown 
hair. His features were regular 
and well cut, his expression res- 
olute, his whole air refined. He 
had not in the least the appearance of a cad or a 
sporting character. He wore on the little finger 
of the left hand a sapphire of great beauty and 
purity. 

I was beginning to feel a little at ease again, af- 
ter noticing these details, and was taxing myself 
with foolish timidity, when my companion sud- 
denly stooped down, picked up his portmanteau, 
put it on the seat by him, unlocked it, took out a 
pair of large, new scissors and a newspaper, laid 
them down, pushed the bag aside and leaning 
forward said,— 

“Will you do me a favor, miss? Will you 
take these scissors and cut my hair all off close to 
my head ?” 

“He is mad!” I thought, and my heart nearly 
bounded out of my bosom, and then almost ceased 
to beat. I expected him to fly at me with the 
scissors, and, shutting my eyes, fell back among 
the cushions. Not belonging to the hysterical 
order of women, I neither fainted nor screamed. I 
can never forget the agony of that moment, and 
my face must have shown something of what I 
was suffering, forI heard him exclaim, ‘Good 
heavens! She is dying!” 

It was so awful to keep my eyes shut and not 
know what he was doing, that I opened them, and 
there he was sitting quietly opposite frowning 
heavily, but with no frenzy in either eye or man- 
ner. 

“Sir,” said I, blazing out at him in a tempest of 
indignant revulsion, “if you have seen fit to make 
me the victim of a practical joke, you have done 
the most cruel, unmanly, outrageous”—— sobs in- 
terrupted the stream of my eloquence and I broke 
down utterly. 

He looked at his watch. “I have no time to 
waste,” said he, and, rising, rolled up his great- 
coat, went to the window, thrust out his head, 
glanced cautiously up and down the train, dropped 
the bundle and returned to his seat, while I 
watched him absolutely paralyzed by terror. My 
first impression seemed correct then. I was shut 
up with a lunatic! 

Many plans of escape flashed through my 
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mind. Should I beat on the wall of my carriage 
to attract the attention of the people in the next 
compartment, or would this only be a signal for 
having my throat cut, or being thrown out of the 
window? ‘The doors were locked; to jump out 
would be certain death. 

The guard, I knew, was in the last van of the 
train, and how could I give the alarm; or if I did, 
what might not happen before the train could be 
stopped ? 

Could I climb out on the little ledge that runs 
along the train for use of the guards? I thought 
of all these plans only to reject them as hope- 
less, and was wondering wildly it I could clam- 
ber upon the roof, when my companion spoke 
again : 

“You are evidently frightened to death. I dare- 
say you think me a madman, but I am not. Now, 
look here, be a sensible woman; do as I tell you 
and you've nothing to fear.” 

His eyes glittered with repressed excitement, 
his pallor was almost startling, he shuffled his 
feet nervously as he spoke, but there was some- 
thing so rational in his voice and manner, that I 
was convinced that what he said was true, though 
I had heard that lunatics were bad judges of 
lunacy,so my poor heart, which had died and 
been buried, rose again in a leap of thankfulness. 
Taking the Times supplement, he spread it out on 
his knees, and, offering me the scissors, said,— 

“Now, then, cut off my hair.” 

“[ can’t! [ won't!” I replied, relieved of my 
worst fears. 

He calinly got a pistol out of his portmanteau, 
cocked it, and said,— 

“Yes you will, and pretty quick, too.” 

I saw there was no use arguing the point, so I 
got up, and steadying myself as well as L could 
for the motion of the train, proceeded to cut off, 
with reckless snips, a fine, thick suit of silky 
brown hair, thinking all the while: “Oh! if papa 
or Jean could just see me!” 

In spite of trembling fingers and sundry lurches 
to the left and right, | was only a few minutes at 
work, and the most experienced could not have 
left less hair in the saime time. 
on the paper he gathered them up, carefully, and 
when I had done, rolled the paper up and put 
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than ever upon ridding him of such a father; but 
I thought I would kiss him first, and I must Lave 
been rough, for the little fellow opened his eyes, 
and put his arms around my neck. I litted him 
up, and as I did so my eyes fell upon a roller sus- 
pended at the head of his bed with a prayer and 
verse for every day in the year, and upon it the 
words: ‘In all their affliction He was afflicted, 
and the angel of His presence saved them: in 
His love and in His pity He redeemed them, He 
bare them and carried them all the days of old.’ 

“It reminded me of my mother, somehow. I 
laid my boy back in his bed, and, kneeling down 
said the first prayer that had crossed my lips for 
years. 1 determined to go away somewhere and 
lead a new life, and try to make what reparation 
I could.” 

He stopped, and I am not ashamed to own that 
he found me crying. The simple recital of his 
temptation, his fall, and the misery it had brought 
was so affecting, that not even his disguise could 
mar its effect. 

“You are sorry for me,” said he, huskily ; “God 
bless you for it.” 

“What are you going to do?” I asked as soon 
as I could. 

‘(Make my way to the nearest seaport and go 
to America. IfI can get anything to do, I shall 
send for Mary and the child, when this blows 
over. They are with her father now, and he will 
not let them suffer for my sin. I wore this dress 
ata fancy ball once, and no one knew me, so I 
thought of it when I wanted toescape. When we 
get to Carlisle the train will be searched, and if I 
am not discovered then, I think I shall get off.” 

My sympathies were thoroughly aroused. “I 
will help you,” I said. “Give me your ticket, 
and when they come, I will auswer for you. Don’t 
say a word. And I hope you will come back to 
England some day, a good honorable man, re- 
spected and trusted by everybody. I believe you 
will, too,” I added, determined to encourage him 
in what I knew would be a fearfully up-hill task. 
| ‘You will be tempted to despair often; to fall 
still lower; to wander from point to point. Don’t 
do it. Choose a place and live in it tor thirty, 
forty years, as long as God spares your life, so 
that every word and act will bear the closest 





it in his portmanteau. 
ther, perhaps, has a lock of that hair among her 
most precious: possessions,” I thought. 

He ran his hands over his head, got out a hand- 
glass, took a look and said, ‘lake a little more 
off around the face.” 
diently, until he was satisfied. 

“There, that will do, thank Now turn 
your back, and look out of the window, until I 
tell you to turn around. 
coats,” he then said. 

I exclaimed indignantly, “1 decline to do any- 
thing of the sort!” 

“Then you will wish you had,” he coolly re- 
plied, as he rose and took off his coat and waistcoat. 
Of course I lost no time in carrying out his sug- 
gestion. When he gave me leave, I turned, and 
saw, instead of the young man I have described, 
a stout old clergyman in full clerical costume of 
a severely high church cut, the roses of innocence 
blooming on his cheeks, his beautiful gray hair 
flowing from under a shovel hat, a beard to match, 
half concealing, half revealing a waistcoat but- 
toned up to his chin, and a spotless strip of linen 
that did duty for a collar, while the good man’s 
weak eyes blinked behind a pair of tinted glasses. 
He looked a venerable and affecting incarnation 
of the Decalogue, the Thirty-nine Articles, and 
the Athanasian Creed. 

“T see you think my disguise a good one,” said 
he, and indeed my amazed expression must have 
proved that. “Sit down, and L will tell you why 
[am wearing it. 

“You seem a woman to he trusted, and I don’t 
think you will betray me, when you know my 
history, 

“My name is Wilson, and I have been for five 
years cashier of a bank at G. Ever since my 
marriage I have lived far beyond my means, to 
gratify my own and my wife’s extravagant tastes. 
I got terribly in debt, and took to betting and 
gambling. And then”—he paused for a moment 
and shuftled uneasily on his seat, “I was obliged 
to have some money, and I forged our manager’s 
name for two thousand pounds.” 

There was a silence. He seemed absorbed in 
gloomy retrospection. 

“As soon as it was done, I would have given my 
life to undo it. Two days ago. Can it be only two 
days? Oh! why did Lever do it! Why did Ido 
it!’ burst from him, and getting up, he turned his 
back to me and looked out of the window. 

His evident distress touched me, but I could 
find nothing to say that did not sound intrusive. 
Presently he sat down again, and went on ina 
low, quiet voice. 

“T was in despair. I determined to kill myself, 
and went home to get my pistols. I let myself in 
with my latch-key, the servants were out of the 
way, my wife was dining out. T had to pass 
through the nursery to get to my dressing-room, 
and there I found my little boy asleep in his cot.” 

He paused again for a moment. 

“T have not been happy in my marriage. My 
wife never cared for me; she married me to pique 
another man, to whom she had once been engaged. 
But I care more for my boy than for anything 
else inthe world, and the sight of him, and the 
thought o: all the rnin and disgrace Lhad brought 
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scrutiny. If you have sinned,deeply, you can re- 
| pent nobly.” 

He did not say a word, but looked at me with 
infinite gratitude. I could see that he was touched 
to the quick. 

| ‘The train was now slackening its speed. 
were entering the suburbs of Carlisle. 

| Tell me yourname; I should like to know it,” 
said he. 

I wrote it with my address on a slip of paper, 
| and gave it to him, saying, ‘Let me know if you 
get there safely.” 

By this time we were within a few hundred 
yards of the station. My heart beat almost to 
suffocation, when, with a sudden jolt, we came to 
a standstill. I put my head out. There was a 
large crowd of people elbowing each other and 
any number of trains waiting for passengers. 
Quite at the other end of the platform I saw a 
policeman, a detective in plain clothes, and the 
guard I had tipped. 

“Coming,” I whispered, and got the tickets 
ready. 

On they came, inspecting each compartment in 
turn, until they reached ours. 

I was in an agony lest the guard should remem- 
ber me. Stopping, and opening the door, he held 
up his lantern. Mr. Wilson turned his face 
toward it. The light fell full upon his spectacles. 

“I’ve got the tickets,” I said. 

“All right,” he replied. 

The men looked in and hurried on. How I 
blessed the guard’s bad memory and my insignif- 
icant appearance, 

My companion rose, half held out his hand and 
then withdrew it, slipped off his sapphire, held it 
toward me and said, “Take that, won’t you? It 
was my mother’s.” 

I shook my head gently, he laid it down on the 
seat by me, and before I could remonstrate had 
slipped out of the carriage, made a short cut 
across a parallel track and was gone. 
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My aunt did not die; I had a pleasant visit; 
papa came for me, and going back to Scotland I 
did not get so much as a cinder in my eyes. You 
can fancy what a sensation I created when I re- 
lated my adventure. 

Papa declares that my skin has been green ever 
since, and I have always wondered that a particle 
of coloring matter remained ina single tube of 
my hair. 

About six months afterwards I got the follow- 
ing letter, which explains itself: 

“PLATTSTOWN, COLORADO, June 29th. 

“Dear Madam :—In accordance with my promise, 
I write to let you know that I reached America safely, 
and have made a home, or, at least, laid the foundation 
of one, in this thriving town, having had the good for- 
tune to geta position as chief clerk in a large house 
here. My employers are very kind to me, and I mean 
to make it the business of my life to deserve their 
good opinion. The salary is small, but I have saved 
enough to send for my wife and child, who join me 
next month. 

“T have not written to you before, because I wanted 
to wait until there was something definite to say of my 
future, but I need not say that not a day has gone over 
my head in which I have not remembered your advice, 
and blessed you for your goodness to me; while one of 
the strongest incentives I have to persevere in the path 
you marked out, is the hope of justifying a belief that 
you expressed, and fulfilling a prediction that you 
made, when T despaired of myself. 

“I remain, madam, humbly and gratefully yours, 





upon him, was so torturing, that | was more bent 





ARCHIBALD WILS0N.” 


| Thave often studied the problem if I did right 
or wrong on this occasivu. Le this as it may, no 
young lady should have been exposed to such a 
situation and dangers. F. C. BAYLOR. 
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For the Companion. 


OCTOBER. 


October, welcome! fairest mouth of all,— 

In color, cousin to the rosy June; 

More virile-tinted, though a sad-voiced rune 
Of melody scarce hinted at will fall 
Anon upon the ear, as though to call 

The Winter, piping his north airs in tune 

To sing sad dirges for the dead leaves strewn 
Upon the earth already like a pall,— 


Thy airs are brisk: the vigor that they lend 
To blood and nerves exhilarates the soul, 
And gives it larger views of life and love; 
In turn exhaled, with other souls to blend, 
Enlarging life as we approach its goal, 
And enter that in fairer worlds above. 
EARL MARBLE. 
——————— 





For the Companion, 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN AND THE DE- 
SERTER’S SON. 

Abraham Lincoln’s second inauguration (March 
4, 1865) will long be remembered by all who wit- 
nessed it. It is not our purpose to describe it, but 
to speak of a very manly-looking youth who on 
that day was seen hovering around the White 
House. 

He was first seen by the attendants of the man- 
sion as early as eight o’clock in the morning, to 
one of whom he appealed fur an audience with 
the President. 

But his efforts proved futile. The invariable 
answer he received was, that the President was 
too much occupied with matters connected with 
his inauguration to receive visitors. 

Still the youth did not quite despair of accom- 
plishing his object, and watching for an opportu- 
nity to pass through the door unnoticed, he took 
advantage of acall made by aU. S. Senator, 
whom he knew by sight, tu slip in behind him 
while the usher in charge was for an instant ab- 
sent from his post. 

Once in, he lost no time in finding his way to 
the President’s room, in which he saw Mr. Lincoln 
seated at a desk, engayed in writing. 

Several distinguished-looking gentlemen were 
there; among them the Senator to whose oppor- 
tune visit he was indebted for the chance of havy- 
ing an interview with the chief magistrate of the 
nation. 

The youth’s feelings may be imagined as he 
waited to get the ear of the man who had it in his 
power to make glad not only his heart, but the 
hearts of five others. Maxwell Smith held in his 
hand a petition for the pardon of his father, who 
had deserted his camp near Washington to go to 
his home in New York city, where, at the time, 
his wife and two of his children lay ill with scar- 
let fever. 

The President continued writing for some mo- 
ments, when suddenly raising his eyes they en- 
countered those of the lad, who had quietly made 
his way to his desk. 

“Who are you ?” was the first exclamation that 
greeted the young petitioner, as hat in one hand, 
and the petition in the other, he stood irresolute. 
But his confusion was but momentary; remem- 
bering the cause he had come to advocate, he ad- 
vanced closer to the desk, and handed to Mr. 
Lincoln his paper. The latter gave it a hasty 
glance, and then a grave expression stole over his 
face. In an almost angry tone he said,— 

‘Here is another petition for the pardon of a 
deserter. It is about time I ceased showing 
clemency to runaways at a crisis like this, when 
it is important that every man should be at his 
post. But how did you get in here, young man? 
My orders were to admit this morning none but 
my constitutional advisers.” 

Young Smith made the required explanation in 
a modest but unhesitating manner, and in doing 
so evidently made an impression on the President, 
who smiled and said,— 

“Such persistency is deserving of somereward, 
but,” and here a frown wrinkled his brow, “I wish, 
youngster, it had been exhibited for a worthier 
purpose than the pardon of a deserter!” 

“But he is my father,” answered the boy, “and 
he had an excuse for his desertion.” 

“There can be no excuse for desertion. Had 
your father asked for a furlough, it would, doubt- 
less, have been granted him.” 

“He did ask, Mr. President, but it was refused 
him again and again. Will you please read the 
petition ?” 

“Not now. Come here immediately after my 
return from the Capitol, and I will see what can 
be done for your father. Unless you have good 
grounds for asking for his pardon, it will be time 
thrown away.” 

Thus ended the first interview. It happened 
that young Sinith left the White House in com- 
pany with the Senator whom he had followed in- 
to the executive chamber. He was pleased with 
his looks, and ventured to ask his name and so- 
licit his aid in behalf of his father. 

The gentleman gave his name as Edwin D. 
Morgan, and Smith knew at once that he could 
not possibly have a more powerful ally than the 
ex-Governor of New York. 

The hour of the inauguration arrived. Mr. 
Lincoln took the oath of office and delivered his 
address. Then he resumed his seat in the ba- 
rouche which had conveyed him to the Capitol, 
and the procession started on its return to the 
White House. 





All the way there Smith kept his eyes on Mr. 
Lincoln, and noticed how his care-worn face 
would light up as he acknowledged with a smile 
or a bow the cheers which greeted him on the line 
of march through Pennsylvania Avenue. ‘“Sure- 
ly,” he said to himself, “so good a face must be 
the index of a kind heart,” and he felt encour- 
aged to go on with his task. 

When Mr. Lincoln alighted at the Executive 
Mansion, the crowd was so great that Smith found 
it impossible to follow after him, and so he deter- 
mined to wait until the crowd had dispersed. 

At last the path was clear, and again he applied 
for admittance, but, as before, it was denied him. 
He had neglected to get a card from Mr. Lincoln, 
and once more failure stared him in the face. 

At this moment Senator Morgan came up, and 
remarking to the usher that he would be responsi- 
ble for the youth, they both wended their way to 
the President, whom they found alone. 

“Well, Senator,” said the President, addressing 
the ex-Governor, ‘‘how were you pleased with the 
inauguration ?” 

“Very much, Mr. President; but before we dis- 
cuss that subject, let me say that since our inter- 
view this morning, I have been at some pains to 
get at the facts in the case of our young friend 
here,” and he pointed to Smith. 

‘*What does your father propose to do after his 
restoration to a good name ?” asked Mr. Lincoln. 

“To rejoin the army, and endeavor by strict at- 
tention to his duties to redeem himself.” 

“Ts your father a temperate man? Does he 
love his family, and did he before his desertion 
remit to them all the money he could spare ?” 

This inquiry opened the door tor the recital of 
the virtues of the youth’s father, and Senator 
Morgan listened to it as attentively as the Presi- 
dent. When all the story had been told, the Sen- 
ator added : 

“Mr. President, the lad’s statement is substan- 
tially correct. From what I have heard from 
others, I have no hesitation in endorsing it. In 
my judgment the man should be pardoned.” 

“O Morgan, your heart is so tender that were 
you President, everybody would be pardoned.” 

“Not so, Mr. President; but when a youth like 
this pleads so strongly and so intelligently for a 
father’s life—for his life is forfeited to the Gov- 
ernment if caught—I cannot listen to him un- 
moved. You have pardoned a great many de- 
serters, Mr. President, during your term of office.” 

The ex-Governor had gone too far in making 
this last observation, and he saw it when too late, 
for Mr. Lincoln assumed his severest look, and 
rising from his chair exclaimed in a loud voice: 

“That’s just it, Mr. Senator. I have pardoned 
too many. I can pardon no more.” 

Maxweil Smith’s face paled, and tears filled his 
eyes. He was about to make another appeal, 
when Senator Morgan suggested that he (Mor- 
gan) be allowed to call on the Secretary of War, 
and obtain from him a report concerning the elde: 
Smith’s antecedents. This was acquiesced in, and 
the Senator and the boy repaired immediately to 
the quarters of Mr. Stanton. 

Fortunately the Secretary was unengaged, and 
listened patiently to the argument advanced by 
Mr. Morgan for the soldier’s pardon. In reply he 
stated that the man’s record was good, and his 
desertion was his first breach of discipline. 

“But,” said Mr. Starton, “I could not recom- 
mend the President to exercise his prerogative in 
this or any similar case. If the deserter be found, 

he must pay the penalty of his infraction of the 
law.” 

Nothing more could be done that day, and so 
Smith and his faithful friend departed for their 
respective residences, the understanding being 
that the youth should call early the next morning 
at the Senator’s house, and that they should again 
repair together to the White House. 

At the appointed time audience was obtained of 
the President, and again the subject of Smith’s 
pardon was introduced. Mr. Lincoln appeared 
to be in better spirits than on the day before, and 
listened to what the Secretary of War had said, 
with much interest. When told that Mr. Stanton 
had refused to recommend Smith’s pardon, he 
said,— 

“IT thought it would be so when you started to 
see him. Stanton has often found fault with me 
for my soft heart, as he calls it, and he could not 
stultify himself by recommending what he has 
condemned me for approving.” 

“Well, Mr. President,” said Senator Morgan, 
“it is not oftén that 1 make a personal appeal to 
you, but I have interested myself so much in this 
boy’s case that I cannot abandon all hope of a 
successful result even now. In mercy’s name do 
the favor my young friend craves of you, and send 
him back to New York witha light heart. He 
has promised to return to Washington with his 
father within two weeks, and I feel sure that he 
will not falsify his word.” 

The President was visibly moved. He looked 
at the lad Smith long and intently, and then sud- 
denly drawing a sheet of paper toward him, he 
wrote a few words to the Secretary of War, and 
giving the note toa messenger, bade him return 
with an answer as soon as possible. 

In half an hour the latter came back with a doc- 
ument subscribed by Mr. Stanton, and hastily 
writing the word “approved,” the President handed 
it to Maxwell Smith, who, nervously running 
his eyes over it, discovered its purpose, and 
burst into tears. His father had been nncondi- 





tionally pardoned. Cc. K. Be 
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Foremost physicians put Hunt’s Remedy for- 
ward as their most valued kidney prescription. (Adv, 
——_—_>—__——_——- 

Take Ayer’s Pills for Constipation, and for all the 
purposes of a purgative medicine. Safe and effectual.[Ado 
——_—_>_—_———- 

To preserve the teeth, use BROWN’S CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS DENTIFRICE. Price, 25 cents. (Ade, 
qnenieniiamnnitle 

When your blood is impoverished, or corrupted, 
the remedy is at hand. Take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. [Adv. 
++ 


Sick and Bilious Headache, and all derange- 
ments of stomach and bowels, cured by Dr. Pierce’s 
“Pellets’—or anti-bilious granules. 25 cts. a vial. No 
cheap boxes to allow waste of virtues, Druggists. [Adv. 


















































pisr Attachment, Enables any person to 
yD, note af sight. Price $1, Send for cir, 
lips Bros., 509 Detroit Sty Clevelund,OQ, 


Send six cents for my of ‘set of Imported 














ARGE 83 MAP U.S., by express, for $1.00, 
CAR pg aga handsome set of Cards for 
3e, stamp. . G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. Y. 
10 ent, for 30 cents, CARD WOkKKs, Montpelier, Vt. 
Large Fancy faverticies Cards, all gold, 
ARD PRINTERS. Biank Chromo Cards, 50 in 
C yack, no two alike, 12c. per 100 or $1 per 1000, postfree. 
ASTH MA CURED on a new principle, to 
stay cured, Enquiries answered. 
VER the Garden Wall, and 99 Songs, words and 
Music for 12¢.; peg ey and Bird Chromo 
Cc ards, lie. ye 
Camlo gue of Age nts? Goods SENT 
N 4 Reduced Price 
- ELLIS & CO., ; Chicago. 
varieties, l0c. » postage extra; 20 varieties and Price- 
List, 2c. stamp. EAGLE STAMP Co., 2386 Fourth Ave. N.Y. 
SHORT - HAND LEARNED AT HOME! 
Send stamp for particulars to | 
CARDS. Cc. TOLLNER, Jr., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
100; SCRAP BOOK PICTURES, 10c.; 100 Trans- 
fer Pictures, LOe.; 20 Gem Chromos, 20¢.; or the lot 
YOUNG ME Learn TELEGRAPHY here and we 
will give you a situation. Circue 
lars free. VALENTINE BROs.,, Janesville, Wis, 
Procured or no oo. a op. pools 
patent-law free. Add. Py 
)HONOGRAPHY, OR PHONETIC SHoRT- -HAND 
Catalogue of works by Benn Pitman, with alphabet 
and illustrations for be; pavers neon s applic ation, Ad- 
STI" 


3% Cards,name written, 25¢. Frank Bushnell, Rome,Pa. 
LARGE Fancy Advertising Cards, all differ- 
50 no two alike, 30c. Card Co., Montpelier, Vt. 
V holesale Catalogue 3c. Card Co., Montpelier, Vt. 
P. HAROLD HAYEs, M. D., Binghamton, N. Y. 
. HATHAWAY, 339 Wash. St., t., Boston, Mass. 
JOREIGN — PS—1000 well mixed, 30c.; 100 
F RANK BULL, 310 Washington Boulevard, Chicago. 
Cards and revised Price List. 
for 25e, Vame this paper. H. E. SLAYTON, Montpelier,Vt. 
PATENT GERALD, 1006 F St.W "BS, D. &. 
dress PHONOGRAP H Cc TE, Cincinnati, O. 








co LLECTORS 25 fine imported | 
Cards in colors. Ex- 
quisite de: signs, delicate finish, for 12 cts, 

Wo. M. DONALDSON & Co., 113 Main St., Cincinnati, O° | 


AGENTS Wante for 2 RRR stand- 
arc ° 

works of character; great Books and Bibles 

variety; low in price; N 5 dee fast; needed everywhere; 

LEY, GARRETSON & CO., 66 








liberal terms. BR/ 
North Fourth Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 


py Lady Agents 
and good sal — Queen City 
Skirt and Stock ing Cupporters, ete. 
Sample outfit Free. Address Queen 
‘ity Suspender Co., Cinciane sO 





can secure perma- 
nent employment 


















LIVE CANVASSING AGENT 

{TED in your town for the famous Dr. 

NC Orr. 8S ELECTRIC BRUSHES, CORSETS AND BELTS, 
Quick sales, good profit, satisfaction guaranteed. 

Address GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadw: ay, New York. 


VICTOR TRICYCLES. 


Highest Class Work.—New Features. 


Send 3-cent stamp for Illustrated 
Catalogue. Mention the Companion, 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., Hartford, Ct. 


UR SCRAP BOOK PACK. 
for Card Collectors, 


enon, 
VAN 




















Put up expressly 
Contains 50 Elegant, Large, 
All the new designs com- 
ylete in sets, embracing Gold, Silver and different 
rie sht-colored tints, &c. Postpaid for 10 3-cent stamps. 
CHAS. FARRELL, 152 W. 28th Street, New York. 
Pen SHAFT ANTI- RATTLER | 
Springs (warranted) mailed fur thirty 
cents in dimes or stamps. Throw awa 
worthless rubbers, and relieve your mv 
(Agenciesgiven). A. G@. Morey «&Co., 
La Grange, Ii Name this paper. 


( 


Chromo Advertising Cards, 





Beautiful Embossed SCRAP PICTURES, 

designs of Birds, raeat — (ne. Cee hoe for 

2c. postpaid. “IDEAL ? a book of 
248 pages, full-size sheet music, Any be rn in stamps. 
Address AETNA CARD CO., 104 Fulton Street, 
New York, Box 2724. CATALOGUES FREE. 


TWO-THIRDS OF A BOTTLE CURES. 
Dr. R. V. PrercE, Buffalo, N. Y.: Dear Sir,—I have 
been taking your “Favorite Prescription” for “female 
weakness, 
feel stronger, 
and believe I am cured. 
Mus. H.C. 





3efore I had taken it two days I began to 
I have taken but Sue-shiene of a bottle, 

Gratefully, 

LOVETT, Watseka, Ill. 











THE OLD RELIABLE CENTENNIAL CEMENT. 


AN STAN’S STRATENA! 
Best in the world for MENDING ALL KINDS of 
MAT sts say so. GET the GENU- 





Pure and Su wie. _ Ry 
boxes, suitable 
Two, Three or Five boner packages 


. Dru 
| INE. Full name Doses in bottle, Stronger than Glue. 
sent anywhere on receipt of — 
Address, ROSSTON & ST 


726 S. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ee. ae 
popular ‘or men joys. I 
AW 
“\ XS: 
ive 





COLUMBIA TRICYCLE, 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Send three-cent stamp for new 
illustrated 36-page Catalogue. 
THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
597 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS, 


me oT ae cE 



















We 














CATALOGUE FREE. 


BARNEY & BERRY, 
SPRINGFIELD.MASS. 


INVALID RECLININ 
a 
naT 
MADSB. 

Send for 
Circular te 


FOLDING CHAIR WORKS, New Haven, Ct. 


MICROSCOPES ! 


TELESCO 
FIELD CLASSES, 
MAGIC LANTERN s, 
BAROME 
THERMOMETERS, 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
PUILOSOPHICAL AND GHEMICAL pay bom nally 
Send for list and deserip: ten Catalogu 

























QUEEN & CO., Opticians, PHILADELPHIA 
MONEY EQAN 
STATE in St. Paul, Minneapolis, and other BR. 
— cities in Minnesota, so as to net the lender 
Payable semi- 
PhER ANNUM ! annually in 
. Exchange. Conservative valuations. 
jo securities, 14 years successful ex- 
verience. The best of references. Write 
@) fore: Yrcular. Mention ompan, Address 
COCHRAN & NEWPORT, St. Paul, Minn. 
For Intellectual Amusement, 
Exclusively Popular & Perfected 
OPTICAL, METEOROLOGICAL, 
MATHEMATICAL and ELECTRICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, 
In Unlimited Variety, for Pro- 
fessional and Amateurs’ Use. 
Specify Y.C. Catalogue, 400 cuts. 
Colgate & Company’s 
The tender and delicate odor 
VIOLET of freshly gathered violets is ex- 
haled by this delicious violet 
TOILET water. The tenacity with which 
the refreshing aroma clings to 


woven fabrics, to the hair and to 
the skin is very remarkable. 





= GUITARS 
Haynes’ Excelsior American Guits 
SAYNES? EXCELSIOR BANJOS. 
Dobson’s Patent Silver Bell Banjos. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., 33 Court St., Boston, Mass. 


THE AMERICAN LEVER; 


THE FAULTLESS CUFF AND COLLAR 
BUTTON. 
Perfectly Simple! 
Simply Perfect! 


None genuine without the famous 
Horse Shoe and Clover Trade Mark. 





For sale by retail Gostere 
throughout the United States. 











| spounen, N FULL PARTICULARS 
CHARLES L. COLBY, FREE. 
Mention Land Commissioner, 








D. NEEDHAM’S SONS, 


167 DEARSORN N ST. CHICAGO, iu 


CLOVER BLOSSOMS 


and_ Fluid and Solid pay nen 
of the Blossoms. The B 
Blood Purifier know -F, ~~] 
Cancer, Catarrh, Salt Rheum, 







iseases, Send for Circulah 











ALGE The Backwoods Boy, or How a 
. Young Railsplitter became President. 
Horatio Alger Jr.’s latest book. 1I6mo, illustrated, $1.25. 
A list of School Books ay nin e xchange for this book 

will - oe nt en applicatic 
N R. ANDE RSON, 67 Reade St., N. Y. 








MONARCH SHIRTS 
(SOLD SY LEADING DEALERS 











Lowest prices ever known 
mn Breech Loaders, 
Rifles, & Bevolvers. 
CIN ena $i5_ SHOT-GUN 
at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for a baby 


Illus, Cata 
P. POWELL & SON, 480 Main Street, CINCINNATI. O. 
md 


AGENTS WANTED FOR OUR au 
By ALLEN PINKERTON, the great 
detective. True history of the 

ystem.” Reveals secrets 
Published. Ele- 
+ thrillingly in- 





‘fore 
gantly illustrated: 


tere: sting; sells v i = 4 
Special terms tres. a Rites @ REBELLION. 
- G. NETTLETON & Chicago, Ils. 





Beauty o' S 
liness, Tecabtiity aad Chea net 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, 





Santon, Mass. 









In The Devil’s Lake, 
dint Waals fees Gates. 

- 
North 


Dakota. ACR ES ee ee 


United States 
Sectional Map and full i partion _— 
Addr 


32 


Land Office at 
FREE, ress 


Grand Forks,Dt. 
Ass’t Gen’! Pass. ane ae pei Minn 


and Manitoba R. R., St. Paul, Minn. F R = = 


How to Build with little ¥ 


or no moneys 
<a 2 vols. large Quarto, $78 illustrations. Price ¢1- 
Contains designs for Villas, Farm Houses, Cot- 
3 tages, Barns and Outhouses of ever 
= — also for Hotbeds, Cisterns, &c., ke. 
acly ™ meets 3 want which thousands have 
.'—N.Y.Observer. As it is impossible to 
describe these books in an adv't or even in 3 
ani circular, we send them, post-paid, for erami- 
MEI nation, on receipt of @1, to be returned and 

a=3 money refunded, if not entirely satisfactory, 
Address, Co-oPERATIVE BUILDING PLAN Assoc IATION, 
* Beekman St.(Box 2702),New York. (Mention this papers 


500,000 ACRES 


ON THE LINE OF THE 


WISCONSIN CENTRAL R. R. 















Comp'n. § MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


IN WISCONSIN 


= S 


HENLEY’ S CHALLENGE ROLLER SKATE. 


The Latest, and Best, and Most Com- 
= Scientific SKATE in the market. 
Patented Oct. 16, 1880, and Aug. 23, 1881. 
> Improved, Aug., 1882, 
Liberal Terms to the Trade. 
_Fo r Prices and Catalogue 
enclose 3 ct. stamp, 
mentioning VFouth’s 
Companion, to M.C, 
enley, Patentee 
and Manufacturer, 
> Richmond, Ind. Ind, 


“TO ART WORKERS. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, a fortnightly 16-page il- 
lustrated journal of all Art Work, Brass Hammering, 
Painting. uetetserz. m carving. Model ling. For 1884 
EXTRA FULL-PAGE'S IN COLOR, MONTH: 
LY; also cae ieicleed. ae sheet working design 
suppleme nts. bane stions promptly answered in the pa- 
r, and suggestions given without charge. Estab’d 1878. 
Whe only art paper giving colored wa dag ments. $3.00 a 
ear; six and three months subscriptions ree’d, Send Se. 
n stamps for sample copy and catalogue of illustrated 
special handbooks on all branches of Art Work. 
- WHITLOCK, 140 Nassau St., New York, 
























SILK 


a... 2 40 


Or 
Tela 


NIDA 


THE STANDARD 








The effect of hot 
water upon clothing 
is, the heat not only 
melts or dissolves the 
oiliness arising from 
contact with the skin, 
but it expands the 
fibers, and thus loos- 
ens and expels the 
dirt. Then all that 
is necessary is to use 
a well-made and ef- 
fective soap like the 
“Ivory,” and the 
most satisfactory re- 
sults will follow. 





SAWING MADE EASY. 
Monarch Lightning Sawing Machine! 
J Segton on 0 Days A Great Saving of 





A boy MILES 
wm hs hy ‘ortage, Mich., writes: “Am much pleased 
with the Monarch Lightning Sawing Machine. 
T sawed off a 30-inch log In 2 minutes.” For sawing logs 
are suitable lengths for family stove-wood, and all sorts 

log-cutting, it is peerless — unrivaled, Illustrated 
ee FREE. ents anted, phenten fe 
‘MANUFA CTUR. 


Ts old can saw logs “fast one eas: 








Address M ARCH 
paper. 163 EF. Randolph St., Chicago, I 








= WALKER 


Greece crag 








Circulars free. 
















Rollers, which 
AGENTS WANTED tacts gar as os 
brated KEYSTONE WRINGERS at Manufacturers’ 


WASHE 


Warranted 5 years, satisfaction guaran! 
Best, most Efficiert, and Durable Washer in the woe 
Has no rival, the only machine 

bing. Can be used in any sized tub, or shifted from one tub to another 
inamoment. So simple and easy to operate the most delicate 
= lady or child can do the work. Made of Galvanized Iron, and 
E te dpe helo ahem onsen Parcs ae the 


- = THE BEST 


teed or money refunded. 


that will wash perfectly clean without rub. 


the breaking of buttons and injury to clothes. 


oe 
WASHER CO., Erie, Pa. 


J 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 
The most effective external 
Remedy extant for the cure of 
., Skin Diseases and for beautify- 
‘ ing the Complexion, 


CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 
BEFORE @AFTER Ask for Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, and see 
LEN that the name of C. N. CRITTENTON is 


1E LEN on each packet. 
sjaeyp 


Sold by druggists, 25 cts.; 3 

cakes, 60c., and mailed to any 
SKIN DISEASES, address on receipt of price, and 
5 cents extra per cake, by 


C. N. CRITTENTON, Propr., 115 Fulton 8t., New York. 


THE BEST HOMES 


For 10 Million People are in 


MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, MONTANA, 
WASHINGTON AND OREGON, 
Along the Line of the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


which traverses the Great Wheat-raising Belt a 
America, 


THE LAND OF No. 1 HARD WHEAT. 
4( MILLION ACRES of the best agricultural, min- 
eral, forest and grazing lands now open for settle- 
ment. 
20 Million acres of railroad land for sale at $2.60 to 
$4 por acute, on five years’ time if desired, 


llion acres of Government lands open to sete 
EE, 

















one F 
For maps and pamphlets address and mention the 


COMPANION, 
CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 
Land Commissioner N, P. R. R., St. Paul, Minn, 


(uticura 


Beautify the Skin, 
Purify the Blood. 


To cleanse the Skin, Scalp 
and Blood of Itching, Sealy. 
Pimply, Scrofulous, Inherited 
and Cont: agious Humors, 
Blood Poisons, Ulcers, Ab- 
scessi and Infantile’ Skin 
Tortures, the CUTICURA REM- 
EDIES are infallible. 

CURA RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood Puritier, expels disease 
germs from the blood and per- 
— ation, and thus removes 
= ec . CUTICURA, the 
great Skin Cure, insta want alls Lys mes and Inflamma- 
tion, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals Ulcers and Sores, 
restores the Complexion, CUTICURA SOAP, ane xquisite 
Skin Beautitier, is indispensable in treating kin dise: ASPB, 
and for rough, chapped, or greasy skin, blackheads, 
blotches, and baby humors. CUTICURA REMEDIES ate 
the only infallible blood purifiers and skin beautifera, 
Sold everywhere, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 2 gents; 
Resolvent, $1. 


POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 
BUY AT HOMES. 






















MEDINA’S NEW WAVE. 

Suitable for all ages. Warranted to wi 
stand dampness. Prices $5, $8, $10, $12, ae 
and upwards, The new Czarina Switch, six 
stems, $5, $8, $10, $12 and $15, 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Wigs from $10 up. Every seasonable nov- 
elty in Human Hair. On receipt of sample 
shade, will forward goods by mail to any 
part of the U. 8. for approval, before the 
price is paid, Send for circular to 

JOHN MEDINA, 

426 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


AMES PYLE 


Dress 
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tHe BEST THING KNOWN FoR 


WASHING» BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER, 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZING- 
LY, and gives universal satisfaction, No family, 
rich or poor, should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations well 
designed to’ mislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 
SAFE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
above symbol and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S| 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 





for $i 
PRU REE 104 
resent of 
re aK omss | x 


iS 94 complete 
pp. elegant y tT lust’a 2 free 








rove, ONARD Co.” Pa. 


Rose Ge. ii 
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aS ~ HS Dah ast CLAMS ARE NOT A PROPER MODEL FOR A HUMAN BEING TO COPY AFTER The Frank Siddalis Soap 
3 3 eo LS) Goh oo" ~ w@- they are wedded to their old clam-like notions :—they open their shells to take in their accustomed food, to be forced on them 
ar £5, Sep BE peer D™ but they shut up very tight when anything new comes along, must expect to be deceived :— 
od," =3 4 Pe My > FOR THEY ARE CLAMS and dont propose to allow things to penetrate their shells Bee that you get what you ask for. 
4 8. a a oa we that were unknown to their grandfather clams and to their grandmother clams: . : 
om 5° . A Clam is not a good thing for a Housekeeper to copy aftor:— 
on & ? A Clam is not a good, thing for a Farmer to copy after:—is not a good thing for a Crocer to copy after :— 
Fa is 4 A WIDE-AWAKE HOUSEKEERBER will try new ways that are endorsed by leading papers :— 
-a-E : ’ » A WIDE-AWAKE FARMER will try a Butter Worker and a Hay Fork: 
a 4 2 Even a person A WIDE-AWAKE GROCER will try a new Molasses Gate and a new Coal Oil Can, and will buy the kind of goods his customers call for. 
i) 3 2 2 ~) of only ordinary intelligence J Of course if a woman trie’ every new thing that she hears of she will often be duped:—But there is no sensible man or sensible woman 
Co) 8 ead = will know for certain who does not know for certain that reliable publishers would not allow such continuous use of the columns of their papers for advertising 
+ & 3 that a Soap that is The Frank Siddalls poe pe they had not first satisfied themselves thatit was NOT A HUMBUG Intelligent women are rapidly adopting 
z 8 5 g excellent for the skin new methods about their work; and those who so Do nr poomnind 7 n ae” with pity on persons who are set in old ways 
4 s cannot possibly hurt clothes 
ou FOR LADIES TO READ FOR MEN TO READ 
ONLY THINK! ONE SOAP FOR ALL USES! ONLY THINK! ONE SOAP FOR ALL USES! 
& To the Housekeeper and her Help, to the Boarding-House Mistress and her Lady The Merchant and his Clerk, the Photographer, the Optician, the Jeweler, the 
3 = 7 Boarders, to the Farmer’s Wife and her Daughters, for the Toilet and Bath of Every § Artist, the Actor, the Printer, the Bather at the Turkish Bath, the Barber, the Hotel 
a § z Lady of Refinement, The Frank Siddalls Soap offers great advantages in economy of Use, fj Keeper, the Stable, the Railroad, the Army and the Navy, will all reap great benefit 
F) gi > in ita effect on the Skin, and in its Freedom from In jury to the Fabric. ieee tats from the remarkable properties of The Frank Siddalls Soap. 
Among the Housekeepers of New England (where t y housekeeping is proverbia 1“ 
to BS 5 ‘3 it has gained immense favor, and there is no better evidence of the merits of an article than to — FOR SHAVINC=— 
ES ek = be able to say that it meets approval in the homes of New England. Its heavy lasting lather is so different from that of any ae oe that its superiority 
S os 3: ® E is almost incredible; the face never burns or smarts, no matter how dull the razor, how tender 
q Steste ——FOR LAUNDRY AND KITCHEN USE— the skin, or how closely shaved, and the Sponge and Soap Cup will always be sweet-smelling. 
Bob a 23s JUST THINK! No Scaiding or Boiling! No Smell on Wash-day! IMPORTANT FOR SHIPBOARD AND ARMY USE.—It washes freely in hard 
£ ry a s os Clothes Clean and Beautifully White, and as Sweet as if never worn! water, and where water is scarce remember The Frank Siddalls Way of Washing 
Efe e es : 3 No eae ‘ on a hfe or pot sat cg a only takes a few buckets of water for a large wash. 
a”ce he Soap Positively Guaranteed not to 
pseees —————— ——FOR HORSES, HARNESS, CARRIACES, etc.—— 
="@ =_- we r : ’ ’ + 
£32 S33 > Where water or fuel is scarce remember that with The Frank Siddalls soap It is vastly superior to Castile soap for washing a horse’s mane and tail, while for 
aS Ey Aes much less fuel is necessary, and a few buckets of water is enough for a large wash sey oy ene 9 my nero a8 yo ied = a tean Wearcuadie seam erent 
£24- Se: ao 7 "s ~ : —- rendering it soft and pliable, while for washing Cars and Car Windows, cleaning the 
£23355 3 CUSE THINK! Vieuncts and aahete ae Set as wee Sowt running-gear and bodies Pe fine carriages, it is without a rival; by its use Paint and Varnish 
rc t-h The most delicate Colored Lawns and Prints actually Brightened! i} aL: Ali 1 ape mnenn BY 
+ aen ok 3s A girl of 12 or 13 can easily do a large wash without even being tired! will last much longer, and the Windows and Lamps will be as clear as crys 
SEs § ies 5 iS bast of Gl, the wach Gene in lees than helt the wenal GhaeUas The Fesek Basses Soap te etagant See wathing Printing tek trem Gee Benes snd 
é s The Frank Siddalls Soap for Washing Dishes :—it is the only Soap that leaves the oo ee eee ee rapes hed chitandinnyy on Saag, *- sae -* paige Ahitgr grab ortseny cage tec 
$3 A . &3 2s Qunses Sweet and White, and the only Soap that can be depended pon to Temeve the smell — as shocking ome eta 4 —— — ete teal we ane and parents whose 
252% eof of fish, onions, etc., from forks and dishes. When you have a dirty dish-rag dont blame children use Amateur mie ony ag oie ean ag bee ac oy stathquee Te = Oe 
£n3 55° Bh your servants; i7 is no? their fault, for you have given them soap made of Rancid Grease, IM ¢. Type and Rollers washed wit e Frank Siddalls Soap are in splendid condition 
es 2oeS> § fy and the result is a foul dish-rag: use The Frank Siddalls Soap, made of Pure Beef Suet, ‘or immediate use, and will take the ink readily. 
£2. eet and you will have a Clean, sweet-smelling Cloth. 
& ¢ “Es8 eee UE aes 
$5 ssa it So here is the Househkeeper’s Choice: SPECIAL FOR PHYSICIANS 
° &é © es asz Common soap and a foul dishrag--or—The Frank Siddalis Soap and a dish-rag to be proud of, To the Physician, the Druggist, the Nurse and the Patient its importance is becoming 
Ss eas S%.2 more and more widely known and appreciated, and it is rapidly superseding Lmported Castile 
> BS he 2s -——FO R. HOUSE CLEANINC=— and similar soaps for use in the Sick-room, Nursery and Hospital. 
| St 23 ot This is where The Frank Siddalls Soap appeals to eo zont indy time Housekeeper. IN CASE OF INGROWING TOE NAILS 
os-> gs Use it for Scrubbing and Cleaning. Use it tor washing Paints, indows and Mirrors, # In place of cotton-wool a little of The Frank Siddalls Soap should be kept pressed 
= ot 5 28 5 eee, he Se l- g eh pow maa 7 dinary — s 3 is — nog mages) is not fit @ between the nail and tender flesh; one trial will prove its superiority over cotton-wool 
a or washing glass, While The Frank Siddalls Soap is a most elegan ng for 8 purpose. 
3 3 ie 3 se it for washing Marble Door Steps, Bureau Tops, Marble Statuary, Mantlepieces, AS AN ANTISE PTIC AND DISI NFECTANT=— 
a my ete.— J? is the nicest thing for Marble that can be imagined. For Washing Old R ing Sores, Bed Sores, Cuts, Wounds and Burns; for washing 





For washing Bed Clothes and Bedding, even of Patients with Contagious and §§ Chafed Places on Infants and Adults; for use by persons suffering with Salt-Kheum, 
Infectious Diseases, and for washing Utensils used in the Sick-room, i€ can be relied JJ Tetter, Ringworm, Itching Piles, Eruptions on the Face, and for children afflicted with 
on to cleanse and purify without scalding or boiling a single article. Scaly Incrustations, it is without any of the injurious effects often experienced when other 

































































































































































































jie i soap is used, while for washing the invalid itis a most valuable aid to the Physician, by 
besse*si- FOR WASHINC BABIES AND BABY CLOTHES— the thoroughness with which ft removes the exhalations from the skin that would otherwise 
$3 8s 33 3 Babies will not suffer with Prickly Heat, or be troubled with sores of any kind, when fm tend to counteract the action of his medicines by closing up the pores, and which cannot be 
mes 2 Ee SH nothing but The Frank Siddalls Soap is used, its ingredients being so pure and mild, accomplished by any other soap. 
“de <5 a Dont use Soda to wash nursing bottles and gum tubes—dont even scald them—but Letters from well-known Physicians, describing their experience in their practice 
€s5* 45 3 —— A ag only with this Soap and they will never get sour, but will always be sweet with The Frank Siddallis Soap, leave no doubt of the truth of these assertions. 
3B eH obes and clea? ——=E OR THE SCHOOL BOY AND CIRL=— Use tt for washing Sores on the Feet, caused by watking or wearing tight shoes. 
@—-=c%9 he lath 
m Sabra 33 It is the best thing for washing blackboards and school slates, leaving them entirel tways leave plenty of the lather on—dont rinse the lather off. 
3 ae 5 ..— ff free from grease, and without causing a scratch; the Soap does not have to be rinsed o' For Washing Graduate Measures and Mortars it is better than anything else. 
= “3 Le GO ee gl a Sa OS As 
a | touky as 3 
£3 con“ ——F OR THE TOILET IT IS SIMPLY PERFECTION——@——ODD USES—QUAINT USES-—SPECIAL USES—— 
= as All perfumes are injnriopatethe skin; Zhe Frank Siddatls Soanis.po2 perfamed. ™  . Eminent Physicians claim that ekin diseases, such as Tetter, Ringworm, Pimples, 
3 - hee an agreeable oder from its ingredients that is always pleasgnt, even to an invalid; S-etc., are caused by soap made from rancid grease:—Use The Frank Siddalis Soap and avoid 
3 aa 2 it never leaves any odor on the skin; the face never his any of the unpleasant gloss that other § all such troubles. 
Ee 38 a Soaps produce ; it should always be used for washing the hands and face of those troubled with Artificial Teeth and Artificial Eyes will retain their original brilliancy unimpaired 
ote as Ss Chap Sain :—a child will not dread having its face washed when this Soap is used, Hj when kept washed with The Frank Siddalls Soap. 
= 358 5 4 it does not cause the eyes to smart with the dreaded intense sting that even Imported Castile It washes Telescope Lenses and Photographers’ Plates without a ibility of 
eee eo soap often causes; it always leaves the skin Soft and Smooth. scratching them, while it is being used with the most gratifying results in Schools of Design 
2 gs Ss ers No tooth-powder or tooth-wash will compare with it. for washing the expensive brushes used by the students. 
= Ee & | A little on the tooth-brush makes the mouth, teeth and gums perfectly clean. For Washing Pearls, Coral, Diamonds and other precious stones, Jewelry, Gold 
s = 2 g It leaves a pleasant aromatic taste, a sweet breath, and a clean tooth-brush. @j and Silver Plate, and for cleaning Watch Crystals, it is considered by Jewelers 
4 as iz"5 TRY IT FOR WASHING YOUR EYE-GLASSES AND SPECTACLES superior to any powder or other preparation. 
ETE 3S 2 PERSONS WHO DESPISE A MUSTY SPONGE or WASH-RAG will appreciate ; —— ot . Pet bp whe, tte prone Siddalls ~ ey be eat ber pene! coves A 
=m 533 : The Frank Siddalls So Whenever a Sponge has a disagreeable smell, it is due vith this = its vit bee an mg . on ag a at the improvement ; a dog washed occasionally 
3 RSs Sas entirely to the so-called fine toilet soap that is such a favorite with you; it is the place [J W U at one w xi e too clean 8 ah rn ‘ af 1 : ai 
"22 Piet . | 5 abe foo ae - sponge or reg ante owoe eae — and The Frank Siddalls Soap “aie sien weriante of every poate — ort i emer — Se pe 
= Sead ‘J y ° e r .. also > . os nzin 
as 8 BS ee y x ne i En om nt peer bn or Hartshorn for cleaning clothing, and is guaranteed not to injure the fabric. 
Fd aa] 3- dtis especially adapted for toilet use with the hard water of the West and in Lake-water ~—. | fe ss ping off ott peor Prpanarry Ba eytho pe phe ny Pete yn Oy oem cemp 
$3 385 a a es away with scrubbing them, the. J a . 
g | e2> ae When used for washing the head it is better than shampooing; plenty of the rich, The hands of those at farm work, when The Frank Siddall!s Soap is used, will not chap 
}. a3 sak A white lather should be left in the hair(no? washed ou?); it entirely does away with the fj from husking corn, driving teams, and other out-door employment; du? of course toilet soup, 
2 3G: | 7 of eae eae peer mel gone gan ee ah meg oe na dressing. Used this way J home-made soap, or any other kind, MUST NOT BE USED (no? even Castile Soap). 
Bg FESSEM eth “Cont Cottrs, tat Linings and Neckcwedr willkeop conn much iongers Bits Snoauable to farmers for washing wool before carding tk or before sling it 
225>85 oR ger k Siddalls Sc is superior to Benzine or Ammonia for Cl ing Coat Col ans, Churns, and all Jtensils when washed wit e Frank Siddalls Soap 
‘a fas sek 0 eee oe 6 “ a for Cleaning Coat Collars, Hi will be as clean and sweet as new, and do not require scalding or putting in the sun. 
2 g >s ree and for removing grease spots, etc., and is guaranteed not to injure the garment. It also THOROUGHLY removes the smell from the hands after king 
=3 S28 
B4s46 S35 
z Feds 53.8 HOW A LADY OAN GET THE SOAP TO TRY aT Ee How to Tell a Person of Refinement. 
~ he BE PARCOS WHETS IE 16 NOS DONG AS the Hvores. rn A Person of Refinement will be glad to adopt a new, easy. 
- 3 23 #3 33 Send the retail price 10 cents in money or Postage Stamps No Belg wi Freak Salspal Goal clean way of washing clothes, in place of the old, hard, sloppy way 
had Ss: aw t 2 « ’ i 
Bec gets Bay she saw the advertisement te ° the Teellis Commaue. — How to Tell a Person of Intelligence. 
os 8 nly send for One Cake, and make these 2 promises. la wecan int 
© $3u5 3 Promise No. 1—rhat the so h A Person of Intelligence will have no difficulty in under- 
ood mise NO, at the Soap shall be used the first standing and following the very easy and sensible directions. 
2 os Fy i wash-day after receiving itand that every 
3 $33 : ; bit of the family wash shall be done with it ’ How to Tell a Person of Honor. 
FEsy Promise No. 9—That the person sending will personally ‘ A Person of Honor will scorn to do so mean a thing as to 
33 2 one dl — oe ponte Gpectene oe using buy the Soap and not follow the directions so strongly urged. 
he Soap sha e exactly followed. 
£8c § zg By return mail, a regular 10-cent cake of Soap will be sent, => aD How to Tell Sensible Persons. 
§ os3 postage prepaid ; it will be packed in @ neat iron box to make it Sensible Persons will not get mad, but will feel thankful 
res | és oS carry safely, and 15 cents in Postage Stamps will be put on. that their attention has been directed to better methods. 
=3 SEZ All this is done for 10 cents because it is believed to be a cheaper way And now dont get the old wash-boiler mended, but next wash-day 
Fes 332 i ° 3 to introduce it than to send salesmen to sell it to the stores. give one honest trial to The Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes 
So #3 ° 
if lette: 
se ee ee ee Only One Vake must be sent for, 
So . you have not made the promises, but after trying it, dealers will buy it 
Sauls 5 or because you have sent for from their wholesale houses 
3 a more than one cake. to accommodate you, 
zs e3= : Make the promises very plain, or the Soap will NOT be sent. or you enn coder dizect Sees the Fastery: 
Pat A Cake will be sent Free of Charge to the Wife of Grocer and You must NOT send for more than one cake: 
is & the Wife of a Minister if the above TWO promises are made. If a friend wants to try it, she must send in a separate letter. 





tag" And Now for the Clean, Neat, Easy, Genteel, Ladylike FRANK SIDDALLS WAY OF WASHING CLOTHES 


There is nothing intricate about these directions:—any child over 12 years of age—who has common sense—will have no trouble in following them: 











A_Wash-boiler MUST NOT be used, NOT EVEN TO! 
HEAT THE WASH-WATER, and as the wash-water must\ove 
only be lukewarm, a small kettle holds enough for a large 


FIRST—Dip one of the ents in a tub of lukewarm water ; draw it out on a wash-board and rub the Soap LIGHTLY 
r it soas not to waste i ny: Sig tag! not to miss soaping any of the soiled places. 

wash Then ROLLITIN A TIG ROLL, just as a piece is roiled when it is sprinkled for ironing, lay it in the bottom of 
° the tub under the water, and go on the same way until all the pieces have the Soap rubbed on them and are rolled up. 

A Wash-boiler will always have a deposit formed onit from Then go ques 20 minutes to one hour—by the clock—and let The Frank Siddalls Soap do its work. 
the atmosphere, in spite of the most careful Housekeeper,which NEXT—After king the FULL time, commence rubbing the clothes LIGHTLY on a wash-board AND THE DIRT 
injures the delicate ingredients that are in this Soap. WILL DROP OUT; turn the garments inside out ee at the paome, but DONT use any more Soap ; DONT SCALD OR 

Be sure to heat the water in the tea-kettle BOLL A SINGLE PIECE OR THEY WILL RN YELLOW ; and DUNT wash through two suds. If the wash-water 
the first time, no matter how odd it seums. gets too dirty, dip some out and add a little clean water ; if it gets too cold for the hands, add hot water out of the tea-kettle, 
Wash the White F1 le with th - 4 If a streak is hard to wash, rab some more Soap on it and throw it back into the suds for a few minutes. 
é Llannels wi e other White Pieces. NEXT COMES THE RINSING—which is to be done in lukewarm water, AND IS FOR THE PURPOSE OF GETTING THE 
Be sure to always make the last water soapy; the clothes DIRTY SuUDS ouT, and is to be done as follows: Wash each piece LIGHTLY on a wash-board through the rinse-water 
will NOT smell of the Soap, but will be as sweet as if never|( without using any more Soap) AND SEE THAT ALL THE DIRTY SUDS ARE GOT OUT. ANyY SMART HOUSEKEEPER 
eae ae =~ have been pepe in washing sane ing JUST HOW TO DO THIS. 
e drying, and the clothes will iron easier. ext, the Blue-water—which can ither lukewarm or cold: Use little or no Blueing, for this 
Always dissolve a smatt piece of Soap in the starch: é. Soap takes the place of “bine 4 STIR LPR SE THE SOAP in the blue-water UNTIL THE WATER GETS 
makes the ironing easier, and the clothes handsomer,| VECLDEDLY APY. Put the clothes THROUGH THISSOAPY BLUE-WATER, ares. them and hang up to 
The Frank Siddalis Soap washes freely in hard water dry WITHOUT ANY MORE RINSING and WITHOUT SOALDING or BOILING A SINGLE PIECE. 
without Soda, Lye, or any ey ao Afterwards soap the Colored Pieces and Colored Fiannels, let them stand 20 minutes to 1 hour, 
dont «se Boras, Ammonis, or ther red al the and wash the same way as the White Pieces, being sure to make the last rinse-water soapy. 
D , or any other Soap on any of The most delicate colors will not fade when washed this way, but will be the brighter. 


Address all Letters:—Office of THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP, 1019 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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